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PRIORITIZING INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM IN U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3, 2011 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 

AND Human Rights 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
334 Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Christopher H. Smith 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Smith. The subcommittee will come to order. 

And I want to welcome our distinguished witnesses and our 
guests to this morning’s hearing. 

The subcommittee will be examining the role of international re- 
ligious freedom in the U.S. foreign policy, particularly in light of 
the International Religious Freedom Act and the amendments 
being proposed to that act, H.R. 1856, the International Religious 
Freedom Act Amendments of 2011. 

I had the privilege of chairing the committee hearings in the 
1990s that prepared the passage of the 1998 International Reli- 
gious Freedom Act. The act provided our administration with the 
tools necessary to make international religious freedom an integral 
component of the highest priority in U.S. foreign policy. Contrary 
to assertions that singling out religious freedom would somehow 
make it seem more important or separated from other fundamental 
human rights — and I would note parenthetically, the Clinton ad- 
ministration asserted that its strong opposition to the act at the 
time was based on its belief that the act would result in a “hier- 
archy of human rights.” I remember Assistant Secretary of State 
for Democracy, Human Rights and Labor John Shattuck appearing 
at our hearings saying that it would establish a hierarchy of 
human rights, to which I responded repeatedly and to all those who 
made that argument, when we fought to ensure that Soviet Jewry 
and Soviet Jews immigrated, the Jackson-Vanik Amendment was 
value-added. It was not in lieu of any other legislation. And in like 
manner the effort to combat apartheid. And I was one of those on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee who supported vigorous sanctions to 
combat apartheid against that infamous, racist regime in South Af- 
rica. That too was in addition to not in lieu of any other rights pol- 
icy. 

So those of us who championed the bill argued that it was nec- 
essary to ensure that religious freedom was given its rightful place. 
It had been largely displaced in successive administrations and it 

( 1 ) 
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was time to make religious freedom a core component of U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

Unfortunately, the urgent call within IRFA to vigorously monitor 
and defend religious freedom as part of U.S. foreign policy has not 
been fully heeded. Religious freedom is threatened around the 
world, and the situation is getting demonstrably worse. Two years 
ago, the U.S. Commission on International Religious Freedom rec- 
ommended that eight countries be designated as Countries of Par- 
ticular Concern, or CPC status. In the 2011 USCIRF annual report 
released in April said that we are looking at 14 countries: Burma, 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea or North Korea, Egypt, 
Eritrea, Iran, Iraq, Nigeria, Pakistan, the People’s Republic of 
China, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Viet- 
nam. 

The basic human rights of hundreds of millions of people are 
being violated each and every day. Their own governments are ei- 
ther direct perpetrators of religious freedom violations or fail to 
prosecute violations by other citizens, creating a climate of impu- 
nity. 

Dr. Brian Grim, one of our witnesses this morning, has done sig- 
nificant research in this area. In a study he conducted in 2009, he 
found that nearly 70 percent of the world’s 6.8 billion people live 
in countries with high or very high restrictions on religion. His 
study specifically cited Iran, Pakistan, China and Egypt as among 
the most repressive of religious expression. This is significant, not 
only because it highlights the number of people denied the most 
fundamental of human rights, but also because religious freedom 
is comprised of a “bundle of rights.” Religious freedom implies free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of association and 
assembly, and even freedom of the press. Absent freedom of reli- 
gion, all these other rights are in jeopardy. 

In fact. Dr. Grim’s research shows that countries that respect 
these rights reap a host of socio-economic benefits, including better 
education, better health care, greater equity of pay between men 
and women, and higher GDP, and these benefits arguably lead to 
greater social stability. On the other hand, countries without re- 
spect for religious freedom do worse on these socio-economic indica- 
tors, have greater societal tension, and are more prone to insta- 
bility. The importance of promoting all components of religious 
freedom, therefore, cannot be overstated. Not only is it a moral im- 
perative, but religious freedom keeps extremism and tyranny at 
bay. 

For these reasons, U.S. leadership on religious freedom is des- 
perately needed in many countries around the world, together with 
a more vigorous, robust utilization of the means provided in the 
IRF Act for promoting religious freedom and human rights. For ex- 
ample, the administration urgently needs to reassess its list of 
Countries of Particular Concern, particularly Egypt. As a result of 
severe and systematic religious freedom abuses against religious 
minorities, particularly Coptic Christians before and after the re- 
moval of President Mubarak, USCIRF is now recommending that 
Egypt be designated as a Country of Particular Concern. 

The Obama administration has yet to make any CPC designa- 
tions since coming to office. I strongly encourage the administration 
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to review carefully the recommendations made by the Commission, 
call out those countries that are engaging in “particularly severe 
violations of religious freedom,” to quote from the act and apply 
meaningful sanctions as authorized under the International Reli- 
gious Freedom Act. 

The CPC designation is just one of many mechanisms in IRFA 
that need to be pulled out of the closet and reinvigorated. We will 
also look at how to strengthen the State Department’s IRF office, 
the Commission, the engagement of our diplomatic corps, and the 
IRF Act itself. 

I would just add — and I just would ask a member of my staff, 
if you could just hold up a couple of posters — it seems to me that 
when the administration does finally get around to designating 
CPC — and again I listed the countries that we believe, or I believe, 
should be added, they should look at what has happened in Viet- 
nam — ^Vietnam has deteriorated so quickly after the Bilateral 
Trade Agreement, after the situation of ascension into the World 
Trade Organization and MFN, obviously, by the United States — 
Father Ly and so many of those brave men and women in Vietnam 
who have spoken out for religious freedom have either been re- 
arrested, tortured or under house arrest once again. 

Charter 8, Bloc 8406, which was the equivalent of many of those 
charters that we saw in Eastern Europe, including Charter 77 led 
by Vaclav Havel, has become a list of individuals that now the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam is hunting down and putting into prison and 
meting out very severe tortures to those individuals. 

That is a picture over there of Vietnam today — of Father Ly at 
his sentencing. And he, just like so many others, the venerable 
Thich Quang Do and many others, have suffered and we have been 
silent. 

If you look at this picture here, that was in the early 1990s on 
a trip that I took, one of many, to the People’s Republic of China. 
Bishop Su, a Roman Catholic Bishop of Baoding Province, had 
spent years in prison prior to being re-arrested in 1997 and now 
has not been heard from since. When you ask the Chinese Govern- 
ment, “Where is Bishop Su?” they say, “We do not know.” What an 
unmitigated lie and nonsense. He may have been killed. He has 
been recognized at least on one occasion in a hospital with his face 
all puffed out, presumably having been beaten once again. Here is 
a man that when I met with him in our small delegation he had 
no malice whatsoever for the Chinese Government and told me and 
the others in that picture that he prayed for those who tortured 
him and hoped for a day when China would be free. 

And finally, Gao. Gao is a man who is a human rights defender, 
a lawyer who has spoken up on behalf of the persecuted church 
and especially on behalf of the Falun Gong in the People’s Republic 
of China. He’s been missing almost 900 days. Again, he had been 
tortured without mercy, cattle prods put on his genitals, inside his 
mouth, under his arms and throughout his body. Here is a human 
rights defender that we need to speak out for. He has made reli- 
gious freedom one of his most important issues. He now languishes 
in prison, probably being tortured as we meet here today. 

He is one of three individuals that I and others asked be named 
as Nobel Peace Prize recipients. Liu Xiaobo was one of those three. 
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He was recognized. Of course, people like Vaclav Havel also had 
nominated him. But Gao remains unknown. We believe he is incar- 
cerated and being subjected to hideous tortures as we meet here at 
this hearing. 

I would like to yield to my good friend and colleague Mr. Payne, 
ranking member of our subcommittee. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. And I thank the chairman for 
calling this very important hearing and our panelists of esteemed 
witnesses for joining us here today. 

As we know, religious freedom is a serious concern globally. Ac- 
cording to a study by the Pew Research Center nearly 70 percent 
of the world’s population live in countries with high or very high 
restrictions on religious practice. This is particularly troubling, as 
many experts assert that the absence of religious freedom is highly 
correlated with unsustainable democracies, low economic growth, 
low female literacy rates and religious extremism. 

I look forward to hearing from our esteemed witnesses today 
about the global trends in religious freedom, as well as successful 
policy interventions and recommendations for further action. Un- 
fortunately, restrictions on religious practice are pervasive. Some 
are driven by authoritarian regimes such as China whose progres- 
sion opposition to Falun Gong, just to name one of the many op- 
pressed groups, is well documented. For 12 years now thousands 
of practitioners of peaceful spiritual movements have been harshly 
persecuted by their governments with tens of thousands more were 
sentenced to forced labor camps. The Chinese Uyghur minority also 
suffered harsh repression of the religious practice. 

The Chinese Government restricts public access to mosques, the 
training and role of imams, the celebration of Ramadan and par- 
ticipation in hajj, the Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca. Religious op- 
pression also reared its ugly head in the recent Arab Spring Move- 
ment. In Bahrain, one of the Sunni Muslim regime’s responses to 
peaceful protestors who were mostly Shiites seeking more political 
rights was to bulldoze nearly 30 ancient mosques, a breathtaking 
assault on a protestor’s right to free practice and freely practice 
their religion. Such religious oppression is perilous as it only esca- 
lates and promotes dangerous social discord. 

Unfortunately, a Pew study reported that worldwide the Middle 
East and North Africa region has the most severe and highest rate 
of government and social restrictions on religion. We should remain 
vigilant about combating religious discrimination in the West. Ef- 
forts in some European countries, mainly France, to effectively ban 
Muslim women from wearing head scarfs or veils as well as the 
Swiss ban on the constructions of minarets and on mosques remind 
us that these restrictions on religious freedom can be imposed by 
our democratic allies in Western Europe. We do not have to look 
far into the recent history to see the dangerous consequences of 
such lack of pluralistic tolerance with today’s appearance of Ratko 
Mladic in front of the International Criminal Tribunal Yugoslavia 
for the genocide against Bosnian Muslims in Srebrenica among 
other crimes against humanity reminds the world that once again 
of the tragic consequences of sectarian and national violence. 

In Sudan, Khartoum’s attempts to severely restrict religious free- 
dom and helped fuel the country’s decade long civil war between 
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the North and South. To date, Sudan still remains a Country of 
Particular Concern for severe violations of religious freedom and 
religion, continues to undergird political alliances. 

Elsewhere in Africa, Eritrea also remains a Country of Particular 
Concern because of the government’s poor record on subjecting reli- 
gious prisoners to harsh conditions, exercising control over officially 
registered groups and harassing members of unregistered groups. 

In other countries the lack of religious freedom is driven by social 
hostilities rather than official government policies. Yet as govern- 
ments tolerate such social intolerances, they in effect condone it. In 
Nigeria, for example, as many as 13,000 Nigerians died due to sec- 
tarian violence in the last 12 years. The government’s failure to 
forcefully react to such ongoing egregious violations of religious 
freedom and their failure to work to prevent and contain religious 
motivated violence is extremely concerning. 

In E^pt we see social hostility increasing against the local Cop- 
tic Christians. Such disturbing trends require vigilance and swift 
response. 

Mr. Grim, I look forward to your testimony on religious freedom 
trends globally, especially in Africa. 

The United States is unique in that it defines religious freedom 
as not only an American value, but a core objective of American 
foreign policy. Our exceptional global leadership is enshrined in the 
International Religious Freedom Act which is designed to promote 
religious freedom and fight persecution. With the act, the Congress 
created the International Religious Freedom office at the State De- 
partment charged with highlighting the status of freedom of reli- 
gion globally as well as a related ambassador-at-large position to 
recommend appropriate diplomatic actions. 

Ambassador Suzan Johnson Cook was sworn in by the Secretary 
just yesterday. Her priority countries she intends to visit in 2011 
include includes Egypt, Pakistan, Afghanistan, China, Vietnam, 
Saudi Arabia, Nigeria and others. The Department is implementing 
tool kits that identify appropriate and achievable strategies for 
Countries of Particular Concern and other key countries to raise re- 
ligious freedom issues with their diplomatic counterparts and other 
influences. Such individuals’ high profile efforts are unique and ef- 
fective. Thus, at the first U.S. -China Human Rights dialogue under 
the Obama administration religious freedom was one of the three 
main agenda items resulting in the Chinese agreeing to participate 
in a working group on religion. 

The IRE office has also significantly expanded its engagement 
with inter-religious networks to advance religious freedom, foster 
respect, and decrease sectarian violence. The office played a signifi- 
cant role in participation in the U.S. sponsored Interfaith Collabo- 
ration Conference in Indonesia in Bangladesh, the Vatican and Ge- 
neva. The conference in Indonesia led to the establishment of that 
nation’s first inter-religious council, a body that is actively pro- 
moting harmony between faith communities. 

In addition, the IRE Office and the State Department, Congress 
created the independent U.S. Commission for International Reli- 
gious Freedom. Thanks to this institution or infrastructure we 
were able to intervene in countries that grievously violated reli- 
gious freedoms. 
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In Eritrea, for example, where we observed systematic ongoing 
and egregious violations of religious freedom, the Bush administra- 
tion reacted by imposing sanctions on all defense articles and serv- 
ice with few exceptions for the purpose of national security which 
the current administration continues to uphold. 

In Nigeria, USAID established the 5-year $4.5 million program 
to provide conflict mitigation assistance in northern and middle 
belt states that has the recognition of sectarian tension. 

In Afghanistan the State Department’s use of quiet diplomacy 
contributed to the release of two Afghan converts from Islam who 
had been charged with apostasy. 

These are just a few examples of our efforts to advance religious 
pluralism and tolerance. More needs to be done and more tools to 
promote inclusive societies need to be explored. For example, we 
should explore ways to facilitate education exchange between peo- 
ple of different backgrounds and religions as an instrument for 
combating religious repression. 

Mr. Leo, Mr. Farr, Mr. Grieboski thank you again for your being 
here today, and I look forward to your testimonies about the coun- 
tries and regions that require continued vigilance, as well as best 
practices and policy recommendations that we can get for you. And 
actually. Chairman Berman intended to be here, was unable to 
come, and Mr. Chairman, he has an opening statement that he 
would like admitted to the record. 

Mr. Smith. Without objection so ordered. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Payne. 

I would like to now welcome to the witness table our first wit- 
ness, Mr. Leonard Leo, who is the chair of the U.S. Commission on 
International Religious Freedom and has served on the Commis- 
sion since 2007. 

The Commission was created, as we all know, by the Inter- 
national Religious Freedom Act of 1998 and has the legislative 
mandate to review the facts and circumstances of religious freedom 
violations presented in the administration’s Human Rights and 
International Religious Freedom reports and to make policy rec- 
ommendations to the President, the Secretary of State, and the 
Congress with respect to international religious freedom matters. 

Mr. Leo has served as Executive Vice President of the Federalist 
Society for Law and Public Policy Studies and participated actively 
in a number of international forums, and played a major role at the 
United Nations, most recently on the defamations resolution, which 
actually had a very positive outcome. He worked very closely with 
Congress and especially with the administration to ensure that the 
defamation resolution did not move forward. And at the end of the 
day, it was Pakistan that tabled a resolution that comported much 
more closely with the U.S. and what has been the universal rec- 
ognition of religious freedom as an individual right of conscience to 
practice as one sees fit. 

So, I want to thank Mr. Leo for his leadership on that, and so 
many other issues related to religious freedom. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. LEONARD LEO, CHAIRMAN, U.S. 

COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

Mr. Leo. Chairman Smith and Ranking Member Payne, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to testify today about the role of the 
U.S. Commission on International Religious Freedom or USCIRF, 
the world’s first and only Commission of its kind in strengthening 
the promotion of freedom of religion or belief in U.S. foreign policy. 

And I am joined here today by one of my fellow Commissioners 
Mr. Ted Van Der Meid. 

I would request that my full written statement be placed in the 
record. 

Mr. Smith. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Leo. Let me stress the importance of Congress acting 
promptly on H.R. 1856, the International Religious Act Amend- 
ments of 2011 introduced by Representative Frank Wolf as a 
means of strengthening U.S. religious freedom promotion by reau- 
thorizing USCIRF. Through reauthorization our Commission will 
remain an independent bipartisan Federal agency that monitors 
international religious freedom conditions and provides rec- 
ommendations to the President, the Secretary of State, and Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The importance of this work cannot be overstated. Religious free- 
dom is humanity’s first freedom, but religious freedom is also crit- 
ical to our foreign policy and national security, especially in a post- 
9/11 world. Countries that protect religious freedom are more 
peaceful, prosperous, democratic and stable. Nations that do not 
protect this freedom provide fertile ground for poverty and insecu- 
rity, war and terror and violate radical movements and activities. 

LFnfortunately around the world, attacks on religious freedom 
occur with alarming frequency. This is why Congress passed the 
International Religious Freedom Act of 1998 or IRFA which man- 
dated the creation of USCIRF. USCIRF gathers key information at 
home and overseas. We issue annual reports to Congress. We ad- 
vise and work closely with Members of Congress and with White 
House and State Department officials. We participate in multilat- 
eral meetings. We get out our message through the media and con- 
sult with civil society and religious ^oups. We leverage the 
strengths and the access we have at minimal cost to the taxpayer. 

Each year USCIRF recommends that the Secretary of State des- 
ignate as Countries of Particular Concern or CPCs those nations 
that commit severe religious freedom violations. For 2011 USCIRF 
has recommended 14 countries to be so designated: Burma, China, 
Egypt, Eritrea, Iran, Iraq, Nigeria, North Korea, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and Vietnam. This ad- 
ministration’s State Department has yet to make any designations, 
although we are told that they are imminent. 

USCIRF also recommends that certain countries be closely mon- 
itored. For 2011 we included in our Watch List: Afghanistan, 
Belarus, Cuba, India, Indonesia, Laos, Russia, Somalia, Tajikastan, 
Turkey, and Venezuela. 

USCIRF has had important successes in focusing U. S. Govern- 
ment attention on religious freedom issues. For example, in Sudan 
in order to avert another religiously related war, USCIRF called for 
direct U.S. engagement toward implementing the Comprehensive 
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Peace Agreement and was instrumental in strengthening ties be- 
tween South Sudan’s government and religious groups essential for 
facilitating voter education and turnout for the independence ref- 
erendum. 

In Saudi Arabia, we have raised concerns about the production 
of extremist literature and its exportation. Due to our raising con- 
cerns before and during our winter visit, six young Shi’a Muslims 
were released in February. 

In Nigeria, after USCIRF visited the country following escalating 
violence between Christians and Muslims and raised the issue of 
impunity with high level government levels, the government 
brought prosecutions for the first time in a decade against violent 
perpetrators. 

In Iran, in response to severe religious freedom violations, 
USCIRF worked with Congress to produce the first ever sanctions 
against Iran for human rights violations. President Obama sanc- 
tioned, among others, seven Iranian officials that USCIRF had rec- 
ommended. 

And at the U.N., USCIRF was a catalyst with the current admin- 
istration and Congress leading to a historic breakthrough in March 
when the defamation of religions resolution favoring a global blas- 
phemy standard was not introduced in the Human Rights Council 
of the U.N. 

These are important religious freedom achievements, but there is 
so much more to do. Our Government should pressure countries to 
abolish laws that oppress religious minorities. Our Government 
needs to expect that countries will stop the exportation of extremist 
ideology and we need to partner with them in finding solutions. 
And our Government needs to demand that countries bring to jus- 
tice the perpetrators of religiously related violence and where ca- 
pacity is lacking, we need to find ways to help. 

These are objectives that advance the worth and dignity of all 
people, and importantly bolster our own nation’s stability and secu- 
rity in today’s interconnected world. 

It is our Commission’s hope and goal that religious freedom will 
become more fully integrated into U.S. foreign policy for both hu- 
manitarian and national security reasons. By ensuring that we are 
reauthorized before our sunset date on September 30th, USCIRF 
will be able to continue to facilitate achievement of the same and 
will be able to build on our valuable relationships with you who 
serve in Congress toward that end. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if I might make one other comment. I gather 
last night the Lautenberg Amendment had expired. The Commis- 
sion has over the years been very supportive of this amendment be- 
cause it has, as you know, provided a valve for religious minorities 
and others who are persecuted in Iran to be able to leave that 
country. And so as you work through a number of these different 
issues related to religious freedom, we would hope that the Lauten- 
berg Amendment will be reenacted. 

And thank you for the opportunity to be here this morning. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Leo follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Payne, and Members of the Committee: T am most grateful 
for the opportunity to testify today about the importance of our government vigorously 
promoting religious freedom abroad for all, and the role of the U S. Commission on International 
Freedom, or USCIRF, in helping achieve this objective. 

Permit me to first acknowledge the crucial importance of this Congressional committee and this 
hearing. Through this hearing, your colleagues and the American people can take a fresh look at 
the institutions and policies established by the International Religious Freedom Act of 1998 
(IRFA), which include USCIRF, and what we do to have an impact on religious freedom around 
the world in ways that advance human rights universally as well as our own country’s foreign 
policy and security interests. 

We are the only commission of our kind in the world - actively monitoring international 
religious freedom conditions and providing timely and independent recommendations to the 
President, the Secretary of State, and Members of Congress on how to improve the situation 
abroad. 

Religious freedom is a iimdamental human right - indeed, a “first freedom” - while also being a 
critically important factor in the formulation of U.S. foreign policy and national security policy, 
especially in a post-9/1 i world. Today, religious freedom - or more accurately, its absence or 
curtailment— ought to be a key issue in countries that top the U.S. foreign policy agenda. From 
Egypt to China, Iraq to Sudan, Nigeria to Vietnam, and Russia to Turkey, promoting and 
protecting this fundamental right has never been more challenging. 

And so, I will discuss this morning why freedom of religion is vital to promote and protect 
through our foreign policy. I will detail the unfortunate role that far too many governments play 
in religious freedom violations. I will talk about how USCIRF is uniquely structured, and how 
that structure enables the Commission to support U.S. foreign policy and national security 
objectives that relate to human rights promotion. I will highlight our accomplishments as an 
independent voice as well as an advisor for freedom of religion and related human rights. I will 
summarize some of our key recommendations for the coming year, and I will stress how 
important it is for Congress to act promptly on a bill that Representative Frank Wolf (R-VA) has 
introduced, H.R. 1856, the International Religious Freedom Act Amendments of 2011. The bill, 
in relevant part, strengthens U.S. religious freedom promotion by reauthorizing USCIRF, so our 
Commission can continue to operate as an independent, bipartisan federal entity. 

WHY RELTGTOUS FREEDOM MATTERS 


For those who drafted our Constitution’s Bill of Rights, religious freedom was a fundamental 
right - the first of our liberties to appear in the First Amendment. And the reason for that was 
simple: Such basic matters of conscience and belief define who we are. There can be no true 
recognition of our worth and dignity, as well as the freedom to become what we want in our 
lives, in a state that denies such a right. 
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So, for us as Americans, religious freedom - including the freedom not to believe - matters 
greatly. For many beyond our shores, religion also remains a powerful source of identity, 
meaning, and purpose, and for literally billions of people there is no greater right than the 
freedom to practice one’s own religion or belief system, without fear of coercion or retaliation. 

Yet throughout much of the globe, religious freedom and related human rights are egregiously 
and routinely violated. According to a Pew Research Center study released in December 2009, 
seventy percent of the world’s population dwells in countries where religious freedom is highly 
restricted. 

Religious freedom abuses - whether caused by government action or inaction - should not go 
unchallenged, and that is not just an opinion of the United States or a reflection of our First 
Amendment. It is a basic tenet of international human rights law. In 1948, the international 
community created and adopted the landmark Universal Declaration of Human Rights, including 
Article 18, which states that: 

Everyone has Ihe righ! to freedom of IhonghI, conscience, and religion; this righi 
includes freedom io change his religion or belief, and freedom, alone or in communily 
with others, and, in public or private, to manfesi his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship and observance. 

Since 1966, the governments of 156 countries have signed the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights (ICCPR), a binding treaty which includes language similar to Article 18 of 
the 1948 Declaration, and which the United States ratified in 1992. Thereafter, nations of the 
world unanimously have affirmed the 1981 Declaration on Religious Intolerance, and other 
instruments which affirm and confirm that freedom of thought, conscience, and religion or belief 
is a universal and fundamental human right. 

Standing for religious freedom around the world is a humanitarian, a moral, and a legal duty. It 
also is a practical necessity - especially in our post-9/1 1 world - one that is crucial to our own 
security and that of the world. Time and again, research has found that countries that honor and 
protect religious freedom have more vibrant political and democratic institutions, rising 
economic and social well-being, diminished tension and violence, and greater overall stability. 

In contrast, nations that trample or fail to protect basic human rights, including religious 
freedom, provide fertile ground for poverty and insecurity, war and terror, and the emergence of 
violent, radical movements and activities. The assassinations earlier this year in Pakistan of two 
high ranking government officials for their opposition to blasphemy laws serve to remind us of 
how violent religious extremism and religious freedom violations are destabilizing a critical 
partner, creating a climate of impunity by fueling hatred and violence against both Muslims and 
non-Muslims in that country. 

In today’s battle against terrorism and extremist ideology, the key is to offer a competing - and 
compelling - vision of freedom, peace and prosperity, and a foreign policy that both places a 
premium on the freedom of thought, conscience, and religion or belief and advances this effort. 
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Supported by America’s culture and heritage, backed by international law and treaty, and made 
indispensable by our critical security needs, the right to freedom of religion or belief deserves the 
U S. government’s strong and steadfast support. 

GOVERNMENT ACTIONS OR INACTIONS THAT TRIGGER RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM VIOLATIONS 


Unfortunately, around the world, violations of the right to religious freedom occur with alarming 
frequency. USCIRF has identified three main kinds of government actions or inactions which 
trigger these violations. First, there is state hostility toward religion, religious communities, 
and/or religious leadership. Second, there is state sponsorship of extremist religious ideology 
and education. Third, there is state failure to prevent and punish religious freedom violations. 

State hostility involves active mistreatment of groups or individuals. State sponsorship involves 
active promotion, including exportation, of radical, often violence-promoting, religious ideas and 
propaganda against these or other groups or individuals. State failure involves neglecting to 
take action necessary to protect targeted groups or individuals, creating a climate of impunity 
that enables private actors, including other citizens or organizations, to continue to threaten, 
intimidate, and even murder them due to their dissenting beliefs, actions or identity. 

The actions of the governments of Iran and China exemplify state hostility toward religion, 
religious communities, and/or religious leadership. 

In Tran, a theocratic government has executed individuals convicted of the charge of “waging 
war against God,” while relentlessly targeting reformers among the Shi’a Muslim majority, as 
well as members of religious minorities, including Sunni and Sufi Muslims, Baha’is, and 
Christians, while also stirring up anti-Semitism by promoting Holocaust denial. 

In China, the world’s most populous nation, a Communist government ruthlessly suppresses 
disfavored religious groups, from Tibetan Buddhists to Uighur Muslims, and from Falun Gong to 
the Protestant house church movement and Catholics who resist government control of the 
church. 

Regarding state sponsorship or exportation of extremist ideology, the autocratic monarchy of 
Saudi Arabia continues to export its own extremist interpretation of Sunni Islam through 
textbooks and other literature which teach intolerance and hatred of other religious groups and 
perspectives. Extremist references also are found in educational materials and textbooks in Iran 
and Pakistan. 

The actions of the governments of Egypt, Iraq, and Pakistan exemplify state failure to protect its 
citizens against religiously-related violence. 

In Egypt, the former government of Hosni Mubarak tolerated widespread abuses against 
religious minorities, from Bahai’s and dissident Sunni and Shi’a Muslims to Coptic Orthodox 
and other Christians, failing to take adequate steps to bring the perpetrators of violence to justice 
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and respond to virulent anti-Semitism in state-controlled media. Since Mubarak’s departure, 
religious freedom conditions have not improved and remain deeply problematic. 

In Iraq, private actors repeatedly have targeted for violence Christians and other religious 
minorities, including Mandaeans and Yazidis, triggering a mass exodus of members of these 
groups, and the Iraqi government has failed to provide them with either security or justice. 

In Paldstan, the government’s longtime failure to protect religious freedom was on brutal display 
earlier this year with the assassinations in January of Salmaan Taseer, a Muslim who was 
Governor of Punjab province, and in March of Shahbaz Bhatti, a Christian who was Pakistan’s 
Minister for Minority Affairs and a longtime champion of religious freedom. Both officials 
were killed for opposing Palcistan’s draconian blasphemy law, which is used against both 
Muslims and non-Muslims. 

Impunity is still one of the most serious and growing problems around the world. In just the past 
several months, there also have been extremely concerning incidents of religiously-related 
violence in Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Indonesia, Iran, and Nigeria which are not being addressed by 
investigations, trials, or punishments. 

USCIRF STRUCTURE AND IMPACT 


It was in response to such abuses that Congress passed the International Religious Freedom Act 
of 1998, an act which mandated the creation of USCIRF, as well as the International Religious 
Freedom Office (TRF Office) in the Department of State and the Ambassador-at-Large for 
International Religious Freedom. USCIRF welcomes the new Ambassador-at-Large, Rev. Suzan 
Johnson Cook, and looks forward to working with her and to the contributions she will make as 
an ex-officio, albeit non-voting, member of USCIRF. 

Like the Ambassador-at-Large and the IRF Office, USCIRF plays a critical role in advancing the 
fundamental right of freedom of religion or belief, but from the outside. USCIRF is both an 
advisor and an advocate due to our unique composition and mandate. As an independent 
bipartisan commission, we accomplish our work through the leadership of our Commissioners 
and the engagement of our professional staff. Three Commissioners are appointed by the 
President, while six are appointed by the leadership of both parties in the House and Senate. The 
State Department’s Ambassador-at-Large for International Religious Freedom serv'es as a non- 
voting ex officio member. We do our best to urge actors in both the Executive and Legislative 
branches to do as much as possible to promote and protect religious freedom, as well as provide 
recommendations for how U.S. foreign policy can creatively and effectively promote this right. 

Because Congress has structured USCIRF as an independent, bipartisan federal government 
commission, USCIRF is able to add unique value to the cause of international religious freedom. 
Our structure provides us with the capacity to speak candidly and act effectively in pursuit of our 
aims and in conjunction with human rights and religious freedom advocates in every arena, 
including Members of Congress and the Executive branch, members of academia, and religious 
and civil society leaders. 
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USCIRF gathers information at home and abroad. We issue comprehensive annual reports to 
Congress and convene hearings and work with Congressional offices on both sides of the aisle 
on critical issues. We advise and work closely with officials in the White House and the State 
Department. We participate in multilateral meetings with the EU and OSCE. We get out our 
message through the media and consult with civil society as well. In short, USCIRF will 
leverage whatever strengths and access we have because of our unique mandate to advance 
freedom of religion abroad. 

USCIRF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


USCIRF has had important success at focusing high-level U.S. government attention on issues of 
religious freedom. Our past reporting period is a good illustration. 

In Sudan, for example, a free and fair referendum on independence for the South was important 
to help sustain religious freedom there. To that end, USCIRF called for Secretary of State 
Clinton’s direct engagement in the implementation of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement 
(CPA) and was instrumental in strengthening working ties between the government of South 
Sudan and religious groups that proved essential for facilitating voter education and turnout in 
the referendum process. USCIRF also has been a critical bridge in bringing Southern Sudanese 
together with the U.S. judiciary and other public and private U.S. institutions in order to begin 
the process of providing capacity-building and technical assistance in an independent South 
Sudan. 

In Saudi Arabia, due to USCTRF’s engagement, six young Shi’a Muslims in Saudi Arabia were 
released in February 2011. USCIRF raised concerns about these individuals during a 
January/February 201 1 visit. The individuals ranged between the ages of 17 and 22, and were 
detained in February 2010 by authorities, allegedly for passing out sweets on a Shi’a religious 
holiday. Authorities reportedly claimed the youths defaced a Saudi flag and threw stones at 
police. In January 2011, the six youths were transferred to a state security detention facility in 
Riyadh. The six were released on February 23 after a year in detention without charges, despite 
a limit of six months for pretrial detention under the Saudi criminal procedure code. USCIRF 
has long focused attention on extremist references in Saudi textbooks - which teach hatred 
toward other religions and in some cases promote violence. Funding originating in Saudi Arabia 
is used globally to finance religious schools, mosques, hate literature, and other activities that 
support religious intolerance and, in some cases, violence toward non-Muslims and disfavored 
Muslims. 

In Nigeria, USCIRF Commissioners visited the country following a severe escalation in sectarian 
violence between Christians and Muslims. After our visit, the Nigerian government brought 
prosecutions for the first time in a decade against the perpetrators of a recent incident of 
violence. In addition, USAID is awarding a grant to the Interfaith Mediation Center in Kaduna 
to provide conflict mitigation and management assistance in northern and middle belt Nigerian 
states. USCIRF’ s recommendation to create programming for conflict prevention and 
reconciliation played a catalyzing role in helping bring the USAID project into fruition. 
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In response to Iran’s systematic, ongoing, and egregious violations of religious freedom, 
USCIRF has long called for the U.S. government to identify Iranian officials and entities 
responsible and impose travel bans and asset freezes on those individuals. Previously, no 
sanctions measures against Iran had provisions dealing with human rights violations; USCIRF 
worked with Congressional offices to develop such sanctions. 

These sanctions are included in CISADA, the Comprehensive Iran Sanctions, Accountability, 
and Divestment Act (P.L. 111-195). CISADA requires the President to submit to Congress a list 
of Iranian government officials or persons acting on their behalf who are responsible for human 
rights and religious freedom abuses, bars their entry into the United States, and freezes their 
assets. The Executive Order President Obama issued in September 2010 sanctioned eight Iranian 
officials for having committed serious human rights abuses after the Iranian Presidential election 
in June 2009. Two more Iranian officials were sanctioned in February 2011, bringing the total to 
10. Prior to these actions, USCIRF had recommended that seven of these officials be sanctioned. 

Regarding Pakistan, USCIECF was instrumental in introducing the U.S. government to Shahbaz 
Bhatti, who was an ardent defender of human rights reform within the Pakistani government and 
a staunch opponent of its blasphemy law. These connections provided Minister Bhatti with 
important leverage with his own government colleagues in Islamabad. As I mentioned. Minister 
Bhatti was tragically assassinated in March by the Pakistani Taliban. After his death, USCIRF 
worked with congressional offices to have a resolution introduced in his honor that pressed for 
improvements on these issues. 

Finally, at the United Nations, USCIRF played a catalytic role, working with the Administration 
and Members of Congress to engage a significant number of UN member states to help reduce 
support for the so-called defamation of religions resolutions that sought to establish a global 
blasphemy law. We achieved a significant breakthrough when the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference declined to introduce this resolution at the March UN Human Rights Council 
meeting. 

Due to this loss of support, the UN Human Rights Council in March 2011 adopted a consensus 
resolution on “combating intolerance, negative stereotyping and stigmatization of, and 
discrimination, incitement to violence, and violence against persons based on religion or 
belief” The resolution properly focuses on protecting individuals from discrimination or 
violence, instead of protecting religions from criticism. The new resolution protects the 
adherents of all religions or beliefs, instead of focusing on one religion, and promotes a human 
rights approach, not one that destroys that approach. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 2011: CPCs 


Besides these accomplishments, USCIRF continues to add value in the religious freedom arena 
by providing timely, fact-based policy recommendations to the U.S. government each year, in 
accordance with IRFA. The Act requires the President, who has delegated this function to the 
Secretary of State, to designate as “countries of particular concern” or CPCs, those nations that 
commit systematic, ongoing, and egregious violations of religious freedom. These nations 
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would qualify as the world’s most severe religious freedom violators. In accordance with IRFA, 
USCIRF recommends countries that in our view, meet the CPC threshold. To date, this 
Administration’s State Department has yet to make any designations, although we are told new 
designations are imminent. 

For 2011, USCIRF has recommended that the following 14 countries be designated as CPCs: 
Burma, the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (North Korea), Egypt, Eritrea, Iran, Iraq, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, the People’s Republic of China, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, and Vietnam. I’d like to focus on four of these nations: China, Egypt, Pakistan, and 
Saudi Arabia. 

China 


Since last year’s reporting period, USCIRF has observed no improvement in the religious 
freedom situation in China and, in fact, notes a marked deterioration in Tibetan Buddhist and 
Uighur Muslim areas in particular. Conditions for these two religious communities are the worst 
they have been in the past ten years. 

Unregistered Protestants have also continued to suffer mistreatment by China’s government. 
More than five hundred were detained in the past year and as many as 30 individuals were given 
sentences of over a year. The Chinese government stepped up efforts to raid unregistered 
Protestant meetings, destroy large churches that previously operated openly, and close “illegaf’ 
meeting points. The urgency of raising religious freedom as a priority was demonstrated during 
Easter week when authorities prevented members of Beijing’s Shouwang Protestant Church from 
peacefully holding a public Easter service. According to Shouwang Church senior leaders, 
starting the night before Easter Sunday, 500 members of the congregation were detained in their 
homes and prevented from coming to the service. 

China’s government has also kept dozens of Catholic clergy, including three Bishops, in 
detention, in home confinement, or under surveillance. There have been disappearances of 
Catholic clergy as well. In 2010, eleven Chinese Roman Catholic bishops were ordained but 
without the approval of the Vatican. 

According to official Chinese statements, adherents to the Falun Gong movement continue to 
face long-term and arbitrary arrests, forced renunciations of faith, torture, and psychiatric 
experiments conducted on adherents who are in detention. 

The government has systematically targeted human rights lawyers and activists for intimidation, 
detention, and arrest and continued efforts to revoke the licenses of lawyers and shut down law 
firms that take on “political” cases. The signers of Charter ’08 have met with harassment 
including detention, surveillance, raids and seizures of property. Since February over a 100 
human rights defenders were held under house arrest or disappeared as Beijing feared popular 
sentiment sympathetic to the “Jasmine revolution.” Lawyers Teng Biao and Jiang Tianyong 
recently reappeared, but lawyer Gao Zhisheng and Fan Yafeng remain isolated, detained, and 
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reportedly abused. These are unacceptable actions in a country that now claims to follow the 
rule of law. 

Gtiven the status of religious freedom in China, USCIRF : 

• Concludes that a robust religious freedom agenda should be a critical component of bilateral 
relations and woven firmly into the fabric of the U.S. -China bilateral relationship; 

• Urges the Secretary of State to impose a new sanction targeting Chinese officials who 
perpetrate religious freedom abuses in provinces where religious freedom conditions are 
most egregious; 

• Urges the U.S. government to urge the Chinese government to cease harassing, surveilling, 
arresting and detaining individuals and groups, including human rights defenders and others 
who support them, on account of their religious beliefs, activities, or religious freedom 
advocacy; 

• Urges the U.S. government to support the development and distribution of proven 
technologies to counter internet censorship and protect Chinese activists from arrest and 
harassment; and 

• Urges Congress to press the Administration to adopt a “whole of govemmenf’ approach to 
human rights diplomacy in China and use its oversight role to ensure a productive and real 
human rights dialogue with the Chinese. 

Egypt 

Concerning Egypt, the government engaged in and tolerated religious freedom violations before 
President Hosni Mubarak stepped down on February 11, 2011 and has remained on this 
unfortunate path since his departure. Serious problems of discrimination, intolerance, and other 
human rights violations against members of religious minorities, as well as disfavored Muslims, 
remain widespread in Egypt. 

Violence targeting Coptic Orthodox Christians remained high during the past year. This high 
level of violence and the failure to convict those responsible - including two of the three alleged 
perpetrators in the 2010 Naga Hammadi attack - continued to foster a climate of impunity, 
making further violence more likely. The Egyptian government has failed to protect religious 
minorities, particularly Coptic Christians, from violent attacks, including during the transitional 
period when minority communities are increasingly vulnerable. Since February 11, religious 
freedom conditions have not improved and attacks targeting religious minorities have continued. 
In fact, attacks on minorities, particularly Coptic Christians, by Islamist militants and others who 
impose extra-judicial punishments have increased and resulted in numerous deaths and injuries. 

As a consequence of the CPC designation and to help achieve respect for the law and compliance 
with human rights standards in Egypt, USCIRF recommends that the U.S. government should: 
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• Direct a portion of existing military assistance to provide heightened protection for Coptic 
Christians and other religious minorities; 

• Increase and provide economic assistance for organizations that provide democracy and 
governance training, as well as for Egyptian civil society groups working to advance human 
rights and religious freedom reforms; 

• Press the transitional Egyptian government to undertake immediate reforms to improve 
religious freedom conditions, including: repealing decrees banning religious minority faiths; 
removing religion from official identity documents; and passing a unified law for the 
construction and repair of places of worship; and 

• Press the Egyptian government to prosecute perpetrators of sectarian violence more 
aggressively, including by creating a special unit in the Office of the Public Prosecutor, and 
to ensure that responsibility for religious affairs is not under the jurisdiction of the new 
domestic security agency. 

Pakistan 


Concerning Pakistan, the religious freedom situation has deteriorated greatly during the past 
year. Numerous attacks against religious groups continue to occur, and as I noted earlier, two 
high-profile members of the ruling party, Salmaan Taseer and Shahbaz Bhatti, were assassinated 
for their advocacy against Pakistan’s repressive blasphemy laws. Pakistan is arguably the most 
glaring omission to the State Department’s CPC list, as the government is both responsible for 
and tolerates egregious violations of religious freedom. 

While the Zardari government has taken some positive actions to promote religious tolerance and 
remedy abuses, it has failed to reverse the erosion in the social and legal status of religious 
minorities and the severe obstacles the majority Muslim community faces to the free discussion 
of sensitive religious and social issues. 

Blasphemy laws are used against members of religious minority communities and dissenters 
within the majority Muslim community, and frequently result in imprisonment on account of 
religion or belief and/or vigilante violence. Three individuals had death sentences imposed or 
upheld against them during the reporting period, including the inexcusable sentence against Asia 
Bibi. 

Anti-Ahmadi laws discriminate against individual Ahmadis and effectively criminalize various 
practices of their faith. The Hudood Ordinances provide for harsh punishments for alleged 
violations of Islamic law by both Muslims and non-Muslims. 

These laws and other religiously discriminatory legislation have created an atmosphere of violent 
extremism and vigilantism. The government has failed to protect members of the majority faith 
and religious minorities. Pakistani authorities have not consistently brought perpetrators to 
justice or taken action against societal leaders who incite violence. 
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To make religious freedom promotion a key element in the bilateral relationship, the U S. 
government should designate Pakistan a CPC. In doing so, the U S Government should urge the 
Pakistani government to: 

• Reinforce the rule of law and align its laws, particularly those regarding blasphemy and the 
Ahmadis, with international human rights standards; and 

• Actively prosecute those committing acts of violence as well as unconditionally release 
individuals currently jailed for blasphemy and place a moratorium on use of the law until it is 
reformed or repealed. 

Saudi Arabia 


Earlier this year, USCIRF visited Saudi Arabia and noted limited improvements since our last 
visit more than three years ago. 

Despite King Abdullah undertaking some modest reform measures and promoting inter-religious 
dialogue in international fora, the Saudi government persists in banning all forms of public 
religious expression, other than that of the government’s own interpretation of one school of 
Sunni Islam, and continues to interfere with private religious practice, including of non-Muslim 
expatriate workers. In addition, the government continues to prohibit churches, synagogues, 
temples, and other non-Muslim places of worship. Tsmaili Muslims suffer repression on account 
of their religious identity and there have been numerous arrests and detentions of Shi’a Muslim 
dissidents, in part as a result of increasing regional unrest. 

Members of the Commission to Promote Virtue and Prevent Vice (CPVPV), often referred to as 
the religious police, continue to commit abuses and remain immune to punishment. The 
government still uses state textbooks in schools and online that continue to espouse intolerance 
and incite violence. The government continues to support activities globally that promote an 
extremist ideology, and in some cases, violence toward non-Muslims and disfavored Muslims. 

Almost 10 years since the September 11, 2001 attacks on the United States, the Saudi 
government has failed to implement a number of promised reforms related to religious practice 
and tolerance. There also has been little progress nearly five years after the State Department 
publicly announced that, as a result of bilateral discussions, the Saudi government had confirmed 
that it would advance specific policies with the aim of improving religious freedom conditions. 

Unrest in the region since early 2011 provides added leverage for the U.S. government to: 

• Lift the indefinite waiver of action, or at a minimum extend a limited 180- day waiver, during 
which time the Saudi government should complete reforms on textbooks and rein in the 
CPVPV; and 

• Urge the Saudi government to bring members of the CPVPV to account for past abuses and 
ultimately abolish the CPVPV and entrust law enforcement to the regular Saudi police; and 
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• Seek from the Saudi Ministry of Justice the names of those members of the CPVPV who 
have been investigated, prosecuted, convicted, dismissed, disciplined or otherwise punished 
for past abuses and provide information about each alleged offense and an update about the 
current status of each case. 

Finally, USCIRF strongly recommends that Congress should require the State Department to 
issue a five-year progress report on efforts and results achieved by the Saudi government to 
implement religious freedom reforms announced in July 2006 following bilateral discussions 
between the two countries. 

WATCH LIST COUNTRIES FOR 201 1 


Besides our CPC recommendations, USCIRF also provides recommendations to the U S. 
government on dealing with nations we have placed on our Watch List. The list includes 
countries where religious freedom violations engaged in or tolerated by their governments do not 
meet the CPC threshold but are serious enough to require close monitoring. The Watch List 
provides advance warning of negative trends that could develop into severe violations of 
religious freedom, thereby providing policymakers with the opportunity to engage early and 
increasing the likelihood of preventing or diminishing the violations. The following countries 
are on USCTRF’s Watch List in this reporting period: Afghanistan, Belarus, Cuba, India, 
Indonesia, Laos, Russia, Somalia, Tajikistan, Turkey, and Venezuela. Td like to focus on two of 
these nations: Russia and Afghanistan. 


Russia 


For 12 years, USCIRF has reported on the status of freedom of religion or belief in Russia. Due 
to increasing concerns about limitations on religious freedom across the Russian Federation, in 
2009 USCIRF added Russia to its Watch List, and kept it there in 2010 and 2011. 

Religious freedom conditions in Russia continued to deteriorate in the past year: The 
government increased its use of anti-extremist legislation against religious groups that are not 
known to use or advocate violence. National and local government officials also harass Muslims 
and members of religious groups they view as non-traditional through enforcement of other laws, 
including on religious organizations. 

While Russia faces serious security threats from groups which advocate or perpetrate violence in 
the name of religion, the government’s broad-brush approach to this situation is problematic, due 
to its arbitrary application of vague anti-extremism laws against religious adherents and others 
who pose no credible threat to security. Human rights groups are concerned that the way the 
Russian government is addressing security threats could increase instability and radicalism 
among Russia’s Muslim community. 

Difficulties for religious communities stem from other laws, as well. Muslims and several 
minority religious groups continued to experience denials of registration, and delays and refusals 
to permit construction of or grant permits to rent places of worship, with their members often 
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harassed and detained. Russian officials also continue to describe certain religious and other 
groups as alien to Russian culture and society, thereby contributing to a climate of intolerance. 
A rise in Russian xenophobia and intolerance continues to result in numerous violent attacks and 
other hate crimes, including anti-Semitic crimes. 

USCIRP has concluded that freedom of religion or belief should be treated as an important issue 
in the U.S. -Russia bilateral relationship, recogmzi.ng that it is both a human rights and security 
concern in Russia, and that the United States should: 


• Urge Russia to reform its overly broad law on extremism and ensure it is not used against 
peaceful religious communities; and 

• Implement the provisions of the "Smith Amendment" in the FY 2010 Consolidated 
Appropriations Act (Section 7074 of P.L. 111-117) that would prohibit U S. financial 
assistance to the Russian Federation government due to, inter alia, its discrimination against 
religious groups through laws and government actions, excessive application of the vague 
and overly-broad extremism law, and reported restrictions by regional and local officials on 
minority religious groups. 

Af2hanistan 

USCIRF has determined that conditions for religious freedom remain exceedingly poor in 
Afghanistan for minority religious communities and dissenting members of the majority faith. 
The Commission has made this finding despite the presence of U.S. armed forces in Afghanistan 
for almost 10 years and the substantial investment of lives, resources, and expertise by the 
United States and international community. 

Many of the problems emanate from the 2004 Afghan constitution, which effectively has 
established Islamic law as the law of the land. Afghan jurists and government officials do not 
view the guarantees to human rights that come later in the document as taking precedence. 
Considering the emphasis placed on respect for the constitution in negotiations and reconciliation 
efforts with the Taliban, USCIRF is concerned that this widespread interpretation of the 
constitution's provisions on Islamic law would seriously undermine religious freedom and 
women’s human rights in the country. 

In addition, the absence of effective constitutional protections means individuals lack protection 
to dissent from state-imposed orthodoxy, debate the role and content of religion in law and 
society, advocate for the human rights of women and members of religious minorities, or 
question interpretations of Islamic precepts. The government has prosecuted individuals for 
religious “crimes” such as apostasy and blasphemy in violation of international standards. 

In the past year, the small and vulnerable Christian community experienced a spike in 
government arrests, with Christians being detained and some jailed for the “crime” of apostasy. 
And while the minority Hazara Shi ’a community experienced greater freedoms to hold public 
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religious festivals without incident, gains for women’s human rights remain tenuous and 
reversible. 

U.S. policy has not prioritized freedom of religion or belief in Afghanistan. U.S. engagement 
has been reactive and has not effectively engaged the underlying dynamics that continue to lead 
to religious freedom abuses. USCIRF recommends that the U.S. government: 

• Use its influence to support those who advocate respect for freedom of religion or belief; 

• Increase efforts to ensure that the formal and informal judicial sectors uphold international 
standards of human rights: and 

• Urge inclusion of representatives of civil society, including women and members of minority 
communities, in any reconciliation process, and work to ensure that any reconciliation 
process does not provide immunity to known human-rights violators. 

IRFA AND THE INTF.RNATiOlNAL RELIGIOUS FRF.F.nOM ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
2011 

Religious freedom promotion needs to be a central aspect of U.S. foreign policy strategic 
planning. IRFA established as the policy of the United States that the U.S. government would 
“condemn violations of religious freedom” and would work to “promote, and to assist other 
governments in the promotion of, the fundamental right to freedom of religion.” 

Congress intended the Ambassador-at-Large to be a “principal adviser to the President and the 
Secretary of State regarding matters affecting religious freedom abroad.” Since the position was 
established, it has been situated in the Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights and Labor (DRL) 
and is therefore under its Assistant Secretary. Other Ambassadors-at-Large, such as those for 
Global Women’s Issues, Counterterrorism, and War Crime Issues, as well as the AIDS 
Coordinator, are situated in the Seeretaiy’s office and have direct access to the Secretary. In 
contrast, the Ambassador-at-Large for International Religious Freedom reports to the Secretary 
through three intermediate officials: the DRL Assistant Secretary, the Under Secretary for 
Democracy and Global Affairs, and the Deputy Secretary. 

The Commission recommended in its 2011 Annual Report that the Ambassador-at-Large have 
direct access to the President and the Secretary of State; that the Ambassador and the Office of 
International Religious Freedom are provided the necessary resources for travel and staffing, 
similar to other offices with a global mandate; and that the State Department continues the 
practice of having the Ambassador maintain direct oversight of the Office of International 
Religious Freedom. 

IRFA also envisaged the funding of religious freedom programs, authorizing foreign assistance 
to promote and develop “legal protections and cultural respect for religious freedom.” This 
authorization was funded in fiscal year 2008, when $4 million was appropriated for specific DRL 
grants on religious freedom programming under the Human Rights Democracy Fund (HRDF). 
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Considering the statutory recognition of these programs and the demonstrated interest and 
capacity of human rights and religious freedom organizations, USCIRF has recommended that 
Congress provide a specific carve-out of HRDF funds to ensure ongoing religious freedom 
programming that is managed by the Office of International Religious Freedom. 

IRFA mandated that the Secretary of State establish monitoring mechanisms “consisting of lists 
of persons believed to be imprisoned, detained, or placed under house arrest for their religious 
faith, together with brief evaluations and critiques of the policies of the respective country 
restricting religious freedom.” In compiling this list, the State Department was directed to use 
the resources of the various bureaus and embassies and to consult with NGOs and religious 
groups. While the State Department has advocated for individual prisoner cases, USCIRF is 
unaware of the Department establishing or maintaining a comprehensive list of such prisoners. 

IRFA calls for American diplomats to receive training on how to promote religious freedom 
effectively around the world. In the past, training for Foreign Service Officers on issues of 
religious freedom has been minimal, consisting mainly of ad hoc lectures on the subject. 
Notably, during this past year, the Foreign Service Institute developed a two-day interagency 
policy seminar entitled “Engaging Communities of Faith to Advance Policy Objectives” and a 
three-day course on Religion and Foreign Policy. USCIRF welcomes this initiative. These 
courses remain optional, though, and are not yet part of the core curriculum for all diplomats in 
training. 

Another IRFA issue relevant to both the State Department and the Department of Homeland 
Security (DHS) relates to the admission to the United States of aliens who were “responsible for 
or directly carried out. . particularly severe violations of religious freedom.” IRFA bars the entry 
of such individuals. This provision has been invoked only once: in March 2005, it was used to 
exclude Chief Minister Narendra Modi of Gujarat state in India due to his complicity in the 2002 
riots that resulted in the deaths of an estimated 1,100 to 2,000 Muslims. USCIRF had urged such 
an action. USCIRF also continues to urge the Departments of State and Homeland Security to 
develop a lookout list of aliens who are inadmissible to the United States on this basis. 

Looking ahead to the future and because of these concerns, USCIRF urges this Committee and 
the House to reauthorize USCIRF until September 30, 2018: without this reauthorization, 
USCIRF would sunset on September 30, 2011. 

CONCLUSION 


Since starting its work in 1999, USCIRF has worked diligently to fulfill our mission of 
promoting the right of freedom of religion or belief around the globe. From the beginning, we 
realized that we cannot fulfill our mission alone. That is why we value our partnerships, such as 
with NGOs and religious communities, and also importantly with the State Department’s Office 
of International Religious Freedom. We welcome the new Ambassador-at-Large for International 
Religious Freedom, Dr. Suzan Johnson Cook, and look forward to a productive collaboration 
with Ambassador Cook and her office. 
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We especially value our relationships with members of Congress. Indeed, since its role in 
creating our Commission 13 years ago through IRFA, Congress has been invaluable in helping 
us advance our goals, and I believe USCIRF has been a very useful resource and partner for the 
Congress as well. Congress now can make a lasting difference this year for religious freedom 
through reauthorizing USCIRF, reaffirming the commitment to the promotion abroad of the 
freedom of religion as a fundamental human right. 

I look forward to our continuing to work together to fulfill our mandate. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you very much for your testimony, and having 
read your full statement, it is very comprehensive and provides us 
with very, very useful insights as to how to proceed. 

Let me ask you first if the International Religious Freedom Act 
is not reauthorized — ^because we all know that a lot of good bills 
in the House or Senate, often in the Senate, you know through in- 
action or through when they hotline it something happens along 
the way, somebody just refuses to allow it floor time — what would 
be the consequences if the act were not reauthorized? 

Mr. Leo. Well, I think there are both domestic and international 
consequences. 

Domestically, USCIRF has been a very important resource for 
Congress and for administrations in terms of making recommenda- 
tions about how to bolster our U.S. foreign policy and our national 
security agenda in ways that promote freedom of religion abroad. 
And so I think we would lose an important resource there. 

I also think that Congress’ failure to reauthorize USCIRF sends 
a signal to both the executive branch and to, unfortunately, the 
civil society world that religious freedom is not as important to our 
Government as it used to be. And that, of course, then in turn 
sends an even more unfortunate signal to the rest of the inter- 
national community. 

You know, right now we have a commission and an infrastruc- 
ture that is unique in the world, one that has I think in a number 
of instances been able to have a lot of leverage over foreign govern- 
ments, that is both USCIRF and our Ambassador-at-Large. And in 
the absence of that infrastructure certainly if it were just allowed 
to die on the vine, I think many countries would view that as a sig- 
nal that we were no longer focused on this issue and that they are 
allowed to engaged in the kinds of abuses we have seen with impu- 
nity. 

Mr. Smith. I referenced in my opening comments the extreme 
hostility, and it was hostility, toward the legislation by a previous 
administration, by the Clinton administration, although Bill Clin- 
ton did sign it. And, you know, we were always very grateful for 
that fact. But sometimes you can sign a bill and then refuse to im- 
plement it in a robust way. 

And Tom Farr who ran the office for 4 years points out that no 
administration can claim we will have advanced religious freedom 
in a substantial way. Religious freedom has always been orphaned 
within the State Department. 

Mr. Wolf and I have traveled all over the world on religious free- 
dom issues, and time and again we find it is an asterisk to human 
rights in general or page 4 down at the bottom on talking points 
and religious freedom demoted even further. And usually the For- 
eign Service officer tasked with religious freedom issues is someone 
very, very low on the totem poll and the Ambassador, the DCM and 
others see it as an irritant. And that has been 31 years of my expe- 
rience traveling. Even during the worst days of Soviet repression 
of Jews, my first trip to the Soviet Union was with the National 
Conference of Soviet Jewry in January 1982. And at the same time, 
the Siberian 7 Pentecostals had made their way into our Embassy 
seeking protection from the cruelty that was meted out against 
them. And many people in that Embassy were profoundly unhappy 
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to have them at the Embassy because it complicated our diplomatic 
relations with Moscow. 

And I was sickened by it, frankly. And we have seen it time 
again, Mr. Wolf and I, who has now joined us, the author of the 
International Religious Freedom Act. There are some FSOs, For- 
eign Service officers who care deeply, but there are many who see 
this, including ambassadors, as an irritant. 

And you might want to comment on the culture. One of the pro- 
visions of IRFA was to train Foreign Service officers so that they 
would be not just sensitive to, but would embrace, the cause of reli- 
gious freedom. Has that happened? 

Mr. Leo. Well as you rightly point out, Mr. Chairman, religious 
freedom has always been a very difficult issue to get to the fore- 
front of our foreign policy and national security agenda. This has 
been the case in every Presidential administration. The challenge 
always in public diplomacy is to take that whole basket of issues; 
trade, security, human rights, religious freedom in particular, and 
to find a way to engage countries on all of them. What I think we 
have to do is we have to educate diplomats and Foreign Service of- 
ficers that freedom of religion or belief is an essential part of ensur- 
ing that countries in our world more generally are stable, pros- 
perous and secure. 

We know from events in recent history that there is a tremen- 
dous interrelationship between the extent to which freedom of reli- 
gion is protected and prosperity and stability. 

You are quite right that education to some extent is not where 
it needs to be right now. There is a course that will be instituted 
soon, in fact I think it may have even started this week, for For- 
eign Service officers, but it is not yet part of the core curriculum, 
and that needs to happen. 

Also I think that within the State Department it is very impor- 
tant for the Ambassador-at-Large to have the kind of direct access 
that she needs to the President and to the Secretary of State. And 
I had the privilege of seeing our new Ambassador-at-Large Suzan 
Johnson Cook yesterday. She is a captivating, intensely committed 
woman who understands the importance of human rights. And it 
is my hope that she will be given the kind of resources and access 
that she needs to help to put this issue in front of the bureaus in 
the State Department, the National Security Council, at the White 
House and others. 

Mr. Smith. Let me ask if you could comment on the rising tide 
of persecution against Christians, particularly in places like China. 
You know it was not lost on Beijing that it was people of faith, 
largely, whether it be in Romania, whether it be what empowered 
Lech Walesa to lead his fight and Solidarity’s fight in Poland, and 
my experience backs that up that it was often people of faith in 
each of the countries that led to the demise of the Soviet Empire. 
The lesson learned by Beijing is that you need to crush faith-based 
people. And Christians, which after the United States, it is esti- 
mated that China has more Christians then any other country in 
the world, most of them living underground and attending under- 
ground churches. 

Pope Benedict XVI made the point in a statement that AP car- 
ried on December 16th that at present Christians are the religious 
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group that suffers most from persecution on account of faith. The 
Pontiff asserted this and cited Christian communities suffering 
from violence and intolerance, particularly in Asia, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, and the Holy Land. And, of course, Asia, China and North 
Korea being among the worst violators on the face of the earth. 
And your thoughts on that and on the Pope’s statement? 

Mr. Leo. We have seen three disturbing trends regarding the 
plight of Christians around the world. One would be outright perse- 
cution. So for example, the application of laws like blasphemy or 
apostasy laws that can result in torture, execution, imprisonment 
or laws that are invoked to confiscate property, to desecrate prop- 
erty of religious communities around the world. 

Secondly, we have seen a significant uptick in impunity. Basi- 
cally the kind of violence, Mr. Payne, that you mentioned that oc- 
curs in various parts of Africa where essentially there are individ- 
uals who strike out against Christian communities and they are 
never brought to justice by the governments. We have seen an up- 
tick of this, and that is part of the reason why the Holy Father, 
as well as actually President Obama at the very end of last year, 
talked about this issue in connection with the Coptic Christians in 
Egypt and also mentioned Nigeria. 

And then the third kind of trend we have seen is an increase in 
controls on the hierarchies or institutional infrastructure of Chris- 
tian churches. So, you will see for example countries like China 
trying to control the priests who may be ordained or the ministers 
who may take over a particular church. You may see controls on 
the institution of seminaries, or outright bans on seminaries in 
some cases to dwindle down the number of religious who are able 
to minister to their communities. 

So, those are the three areas where we have seen an uptick in 
various kinds of prohibitions, suppression, and persecution against 
Christians. 

And by the way, for what it is worth, many of these oppressive 
governments are equal opportunity persecutors. So you will see in 
a lot of these countries persecution against lots of other religious 
minorities. As you know, in Asia for example the Buddhists and 
others are equally persecuted. There are many Muslim commu- 
nities around the world that are facing the brunt of discrimination 
and oppression by governments, too. So there has been an uptick, 
certainly for Christians and there has been a lot of focus on that 
because of what has been going on. And then also quite a number 
of other religious minorities around the world. 

Mr. Smith. At the appropriate time we will have the administra- 
tion here, and there will be a second hearing, we will ask the ad- 
ministration why they have not, since the Obama administration 
has been in office, designated countries either on the CPC list or 
not. I mean, we are well into this administration. It seems to be 
a glaring omission that has been made by them. What is your 
thought? 

Mr. Leo. Well, we have called for CPC designations by this ad- 
ministration as well as the previous administration when it was 
not moving fast enough. And we very much hope that those des- 
ignations are imminent. 
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You know, there are a couple of problems here. It is not simply 
the fact that there are not designations. It is what happens after 
a country is designated, what do we do about it? You know, there 
are sanctions that are available. There are various kinds of things 
that our country could be doing once a country is designated, en- 
gage them. But what historically has happened is that sanctions 
are generally not applied. Only one country, and I think, Mr. 
Payne, you mentioned it, Eritera. Eritera is the only country that 
has sanctions specifically directed against it under IRE A. All the 
other countries that have sanctions, they have double hatted them 
under other statutes. And in addition to that, you know quite often 
these countries may receive waivers. So, for example, Saudia Ara- 
bia has an indefinite waiver. 

So it is not just the designations but it is also what happens 
after: What can we do to get officials within our executive branch 
to think seriously about how to leverage that designation through 
sanctions or bilateral negotiations, or other forms of pressure? 

Mr. Smith. I would agree with you on sanctions. If it goes un- 
used, it becomes impotent. And there was actually a delay, as you 
know, in the bill — with the 18 sanctions prescribed in the bill — so 
that there could be an opportunity for the country to make whole 
and take some remedial action. But if you do not drop the sanction 
after you designate the country a CPC, it becomes, not a useless, 
but a very much diminished threat. So, I think your point is well 
taken. 

Let me just finally ask you about what you say is arguably the 
most glaring omission to the State Department CPC list — Pakistan. 
And all of us, obviously, mourned the assassination of Minister 
Bhatti when he was brutally slain, a man who had called for an 
end, certainly a mitigation, of the blasphemy laws in Pakistan. Do 
you think that is likely to happen within the State Department? 

And secondly, if I could, he was sitting where you are sitting, on 
two occasions, I chaired hearings on anti-Semitism when we had 
Natan Sharansky testify. And he made a very compelling argument 
that the rising tide of anti-Semitism is being spread through mass 
media, through soap operas. He actually brought a soap opera that 
he showed us here of blood libel. He said this is what many in the 
Arab community, especially the young, feed on and think is true. 

In it he showed this young boy, Christopher, which is shown on 
Arab TV broadcasts on satellite television throughout Europe and 
the United States, being killed, his throat slit in order to put his 
blood into matzah. And he said we think it is a horror movie, they 
think it is real. And if you inculcate that into the youth, it only 
leads to more anti-Semitism. 

He also, as he did at the OSCE Conference on anti-Semitism in 
Berlin, talked about the three “D’s” that are very veiled excuses for 
anti-Semitism: Demonization, delegitimization, and denial of 
Israel’s right to exist. That when anyone of those three are present 
you can be very sure it is really at its core anti-Semitism. 

I know we have a separate office, because I actually authored the 
legislation to create it, but do you believe that IRFA has been effec- 
tive in combating anti-Semitism? And I would just add to that, 
there was a hearing on the Senate side about Muslim and acts 
against Muslims here in the United States. The FBI chronicles 
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hate crimes. Christians? It is under 9 percent in the United States. 
Muslims? It is under 9 percent within the United States in terms 
of hate crimes based on religion. For Jews, it is 75 percent, even 
though the Jewish population makes up less then 2 percent of the 
U.S. population, about 5-6 million people. Totally disproportionate, 
and yet there are some people somehow in the United States that 
think that there is an equivalency. 

The Jews, there is a rising tide of anti-Semitism even here. I 
know it is State Department, but obviously it has cross-over effects 
into what we do abroad and what we should also be teaching and 
promoting here. What are your thoughts on that, as well as Min- 
ister Bhatti? 

Mr. Leo. Well, first on Pakistan. We, the Commission, had a 
very close relationship with Minister Bhatti and we were shattered 
when we heard of his assassination. He was probably the brightest 
light for human rights and religious freedom that Pakistan had at 
that time. And his assassination was a tremendous blow to 
progress in that country. So that is a very serious matter and one 
that we really are grieving over. 

We do want to see Pakistan as a Country of Particular Concern. 
We do not believe that keeping them off the CPC list is a way to 
see progress in that country. It has not worked and it will not work 
in the future. 

This is a country that has one of the most oppressive and mis- 
used blasphemy laws in the world. It has been a major proponent 
of the worldwide blasphemy standard. And it is a country that has 
been known for exporting extremist ideology throughout North and 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

When you visit Nigeria and you talk to security officials in Nige- 
ria. When you visit Kano and Kaduna in the North, you will find 
materials — you will find materials that have been exported from 
madrassahs in Pakistan that are hateful and inciteful in the way 
they treat religious minorities or Christians in that country. 

And so the situation in Pakistan is very serious. Impunity is 
rampant. They are exporting extremism in ways that is very trou- 
bling for our national security and human rights regime inter- 
nationally. And they should be deemed a CPC and we should begin 
to pressure them in whatever way possible to begin to rollback 
some of the oppressive laws they have, which in turn I think would 
gradually change that culture. 

With regard to anti-Semitism, of course this is a multi-jurisdic- 
tional issue, but you know there has been some attention to anti- 
Semitism under IRFA. You know, two countries come to mind: Rus- 
sia and Venezuela. 

We have noticed an increasing trend in Russia over the years, 
less attention to dealing with hate crimes related to anti-Semitism. 
And one of the reasons that we continue to keep Venezuela on our 
watch list is because they have not brought to justice individuals 
in their country who have vandalized synagogues and other impor- 
tant places that are gathering points for the Jewish community in 
Venezuela. 

So we have tried to put a spotlight on those issues. I think IRFA 
can be an effective mechanism for doing that. What does have to 
happen, though, is that our Commission and the IRF Office needs 
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to work with the special ambassador that is appointed for those 
issues so that there can be some coordination and collaboration. 
And we did meet with her earlier, I guess late last year, and we 
hope to continue to work with that office and find points of lever- 
age that we can begin to use to combat anti-Semitism. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much for your testimony and for the 
outstanding work that you do. 

Just sort of a general question and then your opinion. Do you 
think that religious tolerance worldwide is improving or do you 
think that there is sort of a continued erosion? Just, I mean the 
world is big so I know it is not a simple answer, but just generally 
speaking. 

Mr. Leo. My own view is that it is eroding. And I think the fact 
that our Commission has, as I think the chairman pointed out, 
gone from eight CPC recommended countries 2 years ago to 14 
today is somewhat testament to that. 

We have seen an awful lot of instability and erosion in North and 
sub-Saharan Africa. We are very concerned as a Commission about 
the situation in Nigeria and in Eritera. We are deeply concerned 
about what may happen in Sudan. We are very troubled by the vio- 
lence taking place in Abyei. As you well know, the inability to com- 
plete the Comprehensive Peace Agreement and really have a peace- 
ful transition to independence could well result in another very 
bloody religiously-related war in that part of the world. 

We have seen an uptick in religious oppression and violence 
through the Middle East. 

China ebbs and flows, but things seem to be on an uptick there 
as well as in Vietnam. 

The Muslim communities in Central Asia, particularly 
Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and to some extent Turkmenistan seem to 
be under continued siege. 

The Indonesians, they are on our watch list. They have a mixed 
record but the fact of the matter is that they continue to refuse to 
recognize that their blasphemy laws and other forms of discrimina- 
tion against the Ahmadiyah and other religious minorities are 
causing acts of impunity to take place there. 

So there is a real uptick in religious tensions and violence. And, 
Mr. Payne, it is happening in countries where it historically has 
not happened before. 

On the way back from Sudan last time we stopped in Ethiopia 
because, as you may remember, there were around 37 or so Protes- 
tant house churches that were torched. And when we were there 
we talked to some of the human rights officers and we were struck 
by the fact that this was new to them. This had not happened in 
recent history or memory in Ethiopia. 

We are seeing those incidents elsewhere around the world. Syria, 
which has been a very important safe harbor for Christians 
throughout the Middle East is now, of course, because of its insta- 
bility a place where we have to be watching very closely. 

Uzbekistan, there are something like 4,000 or 5,000 prisoners, 
many of them Muslims who are detained there simply for prac- 
ticing their faith peaceably. And there seems to be no sign of reduc- 
ing the size of that prison population through releases. 
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So the situation is not good. And, of course, the economic crises 
that the world’s facing makes it even harder, right? Because every- 
one is focused on trade and commerce and the economy and not fo- 
cused as much as they ought to be on human rights, even though 
as you have all said those two issues are inexpiably intertwined 
and you are not going to solve the one without dealing with the 
other. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

I also agree that in my opinion, too, there is an uptick particu- 
larly in Africa. There is up until the recent maybe past decade or 
so religion was really not a dividing force. And a family would have 
Christians, Muslims and it was just the way that the countries 
were. But as you have noted in Nigeria, for example, there is 
heightened tension, killings that go on. 

And in Eritrea, I visited there and you know with the President 
specifically on this whole question several years ago and said that 
they do not have religious persecution. It was interesting that I 
met with a number of religious groups and they, of course, were 
saying that they did not feel any religious persecution. Of course, 
I am not so sure that they were speaking the whole truth. How- 
ever, it was interesting that there were a number of long term ex- 
isting religions that they would sort of leave alone to some degree, 
even a Jewish temple actually in Eritrea. 

I met with maybe six or seven different religious groups, each 
just with that group. Because I really wanted to try to get to the 
bottom of what was going on. We did find that they totally ex- 
cluded any new groups coming in. That was the argument that we 
do not want new groups that disrupt the family, that puts children 
against elders. And the ones that were there were okay, said the 
President. They were restricting those that wanted to come into the 
country. 

And so it was interesting to be able to go to these houses of wor- 
ship and these people were talking freely about their religious free- 
dom. Of course, I know that when maybe someone from the govern- 
ment happens to be in the group, they are not going to necessarily 
tell the full truth. But I just, to once again say, that I think that 
the situation that in the past was really not a big issue in Africa 
in general now is certainly raising its ugly head and is really be- 
coming a very divisive issue. 

Mr. Leo. Mr. Payne, we would be very interested in working 
with you and others further on Eritrea. As you rightly point out, 
there are the older established religions there, orthodox Christians, 
Jews, some Catholics who do get treated better than some of the 
other minority faiths. And a lot of what happens in Eritrea around 
repression of people of faith often has political overtones to it: Con- 
cerns about political authority and security in the country and so 
forth. So it is one of the more complicated places where religion 
ends up bleeding into other issues that shape the political dynamic. 

We are very interested in trying to find some solutions in Eritrea 
and we have been grasping about trying to identify those. There 
may be opportunities there because I think that this new adminis- 
tration, in handling the sort of relations between Ethiopia and Eri- 
trea, we may find a way of also opening doors in Eritrea and hav- 
ing more fruitful human rights discussions. 
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So, if you or your colleagues have ideas for how we can perhaps 
create some points of leverage there, we would be very interested. 

Mr. Payne. That is great. I believe, too, there is an opportunity 
at this time. The question of Badme has sort of been downplayed. 
I visited there, actually, from the Ethiopian side and then went to 
Eritrea and was chastised by the President of why did you go 
through Ethiopia. Since it was easier to get there, that is all. But 
we have had some ability to have dialogue with the President 
there. Of course, it is very difficult as you know to deal with the 
other countries around, Djibouti and problems with of course Ethi- 
opia. But I do think that that we may give it one last shot, and 
I would be very happy to work directly specifically on this issue 
with you on the religious situation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Payne. 

Regrettably, there is a vote on the floor. If Mr. Eortenberry re- 
turns, because he went over to vote first, he will reconvene the 
hearing and ask his questions of Mr. Leo. And then Mr. Wolf will 
be next after that. 

We stand in temporary recess. 

(Whereupon, at 10:29 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10:36 a.m., the same day.) 

Mr. Eortenberry. The hearing will now reconvene. 

Thank you, Mr. Leo, for your presence here, and I am sorry for 
the disruption. I know you have been up here before, but it is a 
way of life. It is particularly a difficult day in that the House is 
seeking to adjourn while also considering several resolutions relat- 
ing to the ongoing conflict Libya. So you may have members in and 
out. But we really thank you for your presence. 

And in his absence, I would like to thank Chairman Smith as 
well for elevating this important issue of religious freedom as a for- 
eign policy priority for the United States. I was honored to join him 
and Congressman Wolf as a co-sponsor of the International Reli- 
gious Ereedom Act of 2011. And I want to commend both of those 
gentlemen for their leadership to ensure that this first freedom, the 
freedom of religious discretion, will continue to have a prominent 
seat at the table in U.S. diplomatic engagement. 

Again, thank you for your leadership on the Commission as well, 
Mr. Leo. I believe you have done extraordinary work since the es- 
tablishment in 1998. It is a small but flexible organization that I 
think has played an indispensable role in informing our oversight 
efforts with critical firsthand knowledge of human rights abuses 
throughout the world and recommendations for U.S. policymakers. 

After I finish some of these opening comments, that is what I 
will ask you, further recommendations for policymakers. 

This year we have witnessed a staggering movement for self-de- 
termination throughout the world, particularly in the Middle East 
with serious implications for the future of that region. Religious 
freedom is a most fundamental element of self-determination. The 
acid test of this movement’s success I think will be to the extent 
to which emerging or evolving institutions of government respect 
the human dignity and inherent rights of all persons subject to 
their jurisdiction and foster the rule of law in an impartial and just 
manner. 
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Tragically, we have also witnessed the worst manifestations of 
ruthlessness and violent attacks, for instance on indigenous Egyp- 
tian faith communities. And as you were mentioning earlier, the 
callous murders of Minister Bhatti and Governor Taseer in Paki- 
stan who courageously upheld that nation’s founding vision in 
seeking to protect vulnerable individuals in persecuted faith com- 
munities. 

As a side note, I had requested a private meeting just last spring 
with Minister Bhatti and had an extensive conversation about the 
blasphemy laws and his attempt not only to protect Christian mi- 
nority communities, but other faith minority communities in that 
country. 

These and other pervasive incidents of religiously motivated vio- 
lence and persecution, wherever they occur, and the environment 
of impunity that so often accompanies them call for a sustained 
and consistent response from the United States through numerous 
venues, and I would also consider trade negotiations one of those 
venues, in which we engage the broader world. 

While there is much work to do we have set a higher bar, thanks 
to your efforts, the Commission’s efforts and I think made some 
significant steps forward. 

Again, I look forward to learning more about your work, but let 
us move quickly to that question about potential recommendations 
that the Commission may have to strengthen this element of fun- 
damental justice for all people. 

Mr. Leo. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Fortenberry, both for 
your attention on these issues and also your leadership. It is so 
very much needed in today’s world and we are very grateful for it. 
And we have enjoyed working with you and your staff, and we look 
forward to that in the future. 

With regard to your question about further recommendations for 
how we can improve conditions for religious freedom, first I think 
we have to bolster attention to the issue here at home. There are 
lots of different ways to do that, but I will mention three. 

First, as I mentioned before, the Ambassador-at-Large needs to 
have very direct access to the Secretary of State and to the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, the President in particular, to put 
these issues into play as the State Department apparatus and the 
White House apparatus engages in its various bilateral and multi- 
lateral negotiations. 

Secondly, while there is some training in religious freedom for 
Foreign Service officers there needs to be more, and it needs to be 
part of the core curriculum. There was a course that I think has 
begun this week, but again more courses are needed and it does 
need to be part of the core curriculum. 

And then finally, it would be very useful I think for raising the 
profile of these issues to have a more systematic monitoring mecha- 
nism within our Government for monitoring religious prisoners and 
having those kinds of lists. Because that brings the issue home for 
a lot of folks and it is a way of really raising the profile. 

In terms of other things we could do, we do have to pressure 
countries abroad as vigorously as we can, and I think more vigor- 
ously then we are now. Certainly naming countries as Countries of 
Particular Concern is helpful. But as I said before, you have got to 
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back that up with real pressure and sanctions at times. Certainly 
you have to put the issue of religious freedom higher up on the 
totem pole in bilateral negotiations with countries. 

And then the are some specific things you can sometimes do. For 
example, you could bar severe religious freedom violators from com- 
ing into the United States, and those kinds of travel bans some- 
times could be helpful particularly when you are dealing with these 
kinds of abuses in North Africa, sub-Saharan Africa and the Mid- 
dle East. 

But, you know it is important not simply to curse the darkness, 
right? So you have to find ways of helping countries to get to where 
they need to be. So, for example, in the case of Nigeria you know 
the Commission simply has not criticized Nigeria for its lack of ca- 
pacity or lack of will to investigate and prosecute the perpetrators 
of religiously-related violence. We have worked with them in trying 
to find ways where U.S. resources can be brought to bear to help 
them think through the issues of investigation and prosecution. So 
we need to find ways of providing these countries with the capacity 
building or technical assistance that they need in order to deal 
with the issue of impunity or to deal effectively with inner-religious 
dialogue. And I think that those are things that we can do, and we 
need to do more of. 

So, in a nutshell those are some of the ways that I think we can 
bring our resources to bear and also put pressure on countries 
abroad and focus the issue more intensely here at home. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Thank you. 

In the Middle East, let us turn there for a moment, there is in 
effect a Christian diaspora occurring at the moment. The Christian 
communities and other minority faiths in that region have an an- 
cient claim to that homeland, as do other peoples. It is my concern 
in addition to being an injustice if you lose these faith commu- 
nities, which in some ways have provided a leavening influence, in 
some ways an insulating influence between other persons who have 
had traditional conflicts, you exacerbate the geo-political concerns 
in the arena and you complete efforts such as peace between Jew- 
ish persons and Palestinian persons who are Muslims. 

So I think that elevating the idea, and to the President’s credit 
he mentioned this in his speech to the Arab world recently, and it 
was somewhat overlooked that religious freedom is a hallmark of 
democratic values. And I thought that that was important. When 
Prime Minister Netanyahu came here shortly after the President’s 
speech he alluded to the same things in regards to having an envi- 
ronment which respects multiple confessions, all of which have 
claim to an ancient homeland there. 

In this regard, I think it is important to continue to talk about 
this hidden, in many ways, diaspora that is going on in many coun- 
tries: Iraq, Syria, to some degree the pressures in Egypt might be 
significant enough to spark that kind of movement there, as well 
as in other lands in the region. 

I think this is very, very important to continue to elevate that 
particular concern because it is so related to geo-political move- 
ments of the moment. If we lose an emphasis on that, I think talk- 
ing democratic values and the new civil structures that can lead to 
more democratic processes is good, but it has to be undergirded by 
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some philosophical principles that are inculturated and institu- 
tionalized, namely respect for human rights and dignity and reli- 
gious expression is one of those. 

So as the manifestation of Christians basically being forced to 
leave and other minority faith communities. My own district for in- 
stance, I have a significant number of people who practice an an- 
cient religion called the Yazidi faith which is a section Iraq in the 
north who are begging for more security and the ability to simply 
be left alone, but in a safe environment, where they could practice 
their ancient faith. 

So, I think this is important if we could focus attention there as 
well, particularly given the dynamics of the moment I think it 
undergirds what we all hope as further democratic movement in 
the area. 

Mr. Leo. Well, Iraq needs to be a lesson for us. Because as you 
point out, the Christian communities in Iraq are nearly extinct: 
The Yazidis, the Mandeans, the Chaldo-Assyrians, of course the 
Jews as well. These communities are dwindling fast and they have 
little hope those who have left of returning. And that is a sad situa- 
tion because the long term prosperity; health, security and insta- 
bility of Iraq is going to depend, in part, upon democratic plu- 
ralism. And those communities were very, very important catalysts 
for peace and stability and prosperity. So we should learn from our 
experience in Iraq and when we see sectarian tensions, we should 
not run from them or deny that they exist. We need to find ways 
to take them on straight away. And when we are in the midst of 
a conflict where sectarian tensions are high, we need to find ways 
of building up security for those communities. And that is some- 
thing that our Commission has been working on and speaking with 
the State Department about. In fact, we have several meetings on 
this next week. 

And, of course, that provides a window into Egypt because now 
the Coptic Christians in Egypt are worried for their own survival 
long term, and it is unclear what is going to happen there. 

But the decisions we make early on in these countries, the insti- 
tutional and infrastructure-related decisions we make have tremen- 
dous bearing on what happens later. And with one quick example, 
which is Afghanistan. 

A number of years ago the United States turned a blind eye to 
the fact that the proposed Afghan constitution contained a 
repugnancy clause that basically said anything inconsistent with 
Sharia principles would not be tolerated or enforced under their 
constitutional regime. One has to wonder whether you will ever 
have religious tolerance, religious harmony and religious freedom 
in Afghanistan with a constitutional provision like that. 

Now when you are starting from that point it is very, very hard 
to make progress. So we have to be very mindful as we talk about 
democratic reform in these countries and we give all sorts of insti- 
tutions and groups space to grow, that there ought to be certain 
kinds of reforms that are simply off limits because of the way in 
which they degrade human rights, and religious freedom particu- 
larly. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Well said. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Fortenberry. 

And I would now like to yield to the chairman of the Commerce, 
Justice, and Science Subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the author of the International Religious Freedom Act, Mr. 
Wolf 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a meeting in my office. They have been 
there since 10:30, so I will not have any questions. I would want 
to ask permission to submit a statement for the record, if I may. 
Mr. Smith. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wolf follows:] 

Opening Statement 
HON. FRANK R. WOLF 
of Virginia 
Friday, June 3, 2011 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, and Human Rights 

International Religious Freedom: 

Strengthening Its Promotion in United States Foreign Policy 

Fd like to thanlc my good friend, Chairman Smith, for convening this hearing to focus on 
the importance of international religious freedom in U.S, foreign policy, and specifically to 
- examine legislation I’ve introduced, H.R. 1856, to amend the International Religious Freedom 
Act (IRFA), including reauthorizing the U.S. Commission on International Religious Freedom 
• (USCIRF). Mr. Smith is a champion of human rights. Making tliis issue a priority is in keeping 
with Ills steadfast commitment to speaking out for those whose voices have been silenced. 

Religious freedom, often refeired to as the first freedom, is of central import to the 
American experiment. As such it should feature prominently in U.S. foreign policy. 

Recognizing that this critical issue and other human rights related issues are often relegated to 
the sidelines within the State Department, I authored legislation more than 1 0 years ago, in 1998, 
to establish the International Religious Freedom Office at the State Department, headed by an 
ambassador at-large, and to create the USCIRF-— an independent, bipartisan conmiission charged 
with monitoring the status of freedom of religion or belief abroad and providing policy 
recommendations to the president, secretary of State, and Congress, 

While important strides have been made, religious freedom still does not enjoy the 
preeminence it desen'es. And sadly, a strong U.S. voice on this critical issue has arguably never 
been more needed. The daily headlines paint a grim picture about the repression, imprisonment, 
harassment and even death facing millions of people of faith around the globe. 

The bill I’ve introduced will make a number of strategic improvements to the Religious 
Freedom Office at the State Department. To start, it places the ambassador-at-large m the office 
of the secretary of State as opposed to burying it within the Bureau of Democracy, Human 
Rights and l.abor. This change is more in keeping with tire original intent of the legislation that 
Congress passed. Over successive administrations. Republican and Democrat alike, this critical 
position has not been treated with the seniority it deserves and this new language will help rectify 
this problem. 

The legislation also provides the ambassador with oversight and management authority of 
the IFF Office and other religiously oriented positions and programs at the State Department and 
carves out funding in the larger Human Rights and Democracy Fund to enable the IRF office to 
promote religious fi'ccdom through advocacy, reporting and programming. 

In addition the legislation requires religious freedom training for every Foreign Service 
Officer (FSO) and states that USCIRF must be involved in that training. American embassies 
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abroad must be islands of freedom. Whether in Vietnam, China, Pakistan or Iraq — every FSO 
should be trained and committed to advocating for those whose voices have been silenced by 
their own governments. This mandatory training will help ensure that our diplomatic corps is 
equipped in this regard. 

My legislation also strengthens the “Countries of Particular Concern” (CPC) designation 
process and effectiveness. CPCs are countries whose governments are found to have engaged in 
or tolerated particularly severe violations of religious freedom. The amended language will 
require that CPC designations are made 90 days after the issuance of the State Department’s 
annual religious freedom report. One hundred and twenty days after a country has been 
designated a CPC, the secretary of State must submit a report to Congress that identifies the 
action taken, the purpose of the action, and an evaluation of its effectiveness and impact. Also 
included is language tightening the president’s waiver authority, so that indefinite waivers are 
not an option. 

Very significantly, this legislation will reauthorize the U.S. Commission on International 
Religious Freedom until September 30, 2018. USCIRF, unlike the State Department, is 
unencumbered by the impulse to maintain good bilateral relations above all else-an impulse 
which sadly can result in critical issues of religious freedom being sidelined in the pursuit of 
broader foreign policy goals. 

USCIRF, as an independent, bipartisan federal govermnent commission, has been a 
reliable voice for the world’s persecuted people and I am glad that the committee will have the 
opportunity this morning to hear fi'om USCIRF chair, Leonard Leo, about the commission’s 
strategic import and notable accomplishments, USCIRF’s bipartisan composition befits the 
cause it champions — ^religious freedom ought not be a Democrat or Republican issue. 

Just in the last year the commission took a leadership role on a series of key issues. It 
was quick to recognize the strategic importance and courageous voice of the late Shahbaz Bhatti, 
Pakistan’s federal minister of Minorities Affairs, an outspoken critic of his nation’s draconian 
blasphemy laws. During a critical time for the people of Sudan, it also issued special 
rccormnendations on the implementation of the historic Comprehensive Peace Agreement. It has 
made a series of policy recommendations aimed at preserving and protecting Iraq’s besieged 
religious minorities. It also has actively worked with dozens of Hill offices on combating the 
“defamation of religions” resolution before the United Nations. 

In short, ensuring that the commission is reauthorized is of paramount importance. 

I believe President Ronald Reagan is a compelling model of how to integrate and elevate 
human rights and religious freedom in our dealings with foreign governments, most notably the 
Soviet Union. 

At the very end of his presidency, Reagan spoke at the newly restored Danilov Monastery 
in Moscow. He poignantly noted "the deep faith that lives in the hearts of the people of this land. 
Like the saints and martyrs depicted in these icotrs, the faith of your people has been tested and 
tempered in the crucible of hardship . . . We in our country share this hope for a new age of 
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religious freedom in the Soviet Union, . He closed by calling for a "resurgent spring of 
religious liberty." 

Indeed, more than 20 years later we hope for a new birth of religious freedom around the 
world — for the imprisoned Tibetan Buddhist monk, for the Chaldo-Assyrian family living in fear 
in Iraq, for the Mennonite pastor on trial in Vietnam, These brave men and women too have 
been tested in the “crucible of hardship.” They persevere in the face of persecution, but they 
look to America to be their voice. 

I believe that passage of this legislation, with strong bipartisan support, will give these 
individuals great hope and send a desperately needed message that America is unwavering in her 
commitment to this first freedom. 
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Mr. Wolf. Secondly, thinking as I wrote some notes out as I was 
listening, one I want to thank Chairman Leo and your entire mem- 
bership of the Commission and the staff. You have really done a 
great job. And I really appreciate your faithfulness for willingness 
to speak out. Perhaps this has been as good of an operation as I 
have seen. So I want to publicly thank you. 

I want to thank Mr. Smith and Mr. Payne for having this hear- 
ing and for being advocates for these issues. 

Thirdly, as I was listening, at the outset I want to say this and 
I want to say it on the record so it is public, it will be there forever 
and ever: I would hate to serve in a Congress where there was not 
a Congressman Chris Smith. I think Chairman Smith has done 
more on these issues: Human rights, religious freedom, anti-Semi- 
tism, children left behind, all of these issues than any other mem- 
ber in the 31 years that I have served. He is an advocate. He has 
followed very careful, very successful in the footsteps of two giants. 
Chairman Hyde and Chairman Lantos. And, frankly, I just want 
to publicly say as I watch these things; every time there is some- 
thing on the floor, every time there is something in the record, 
every time there is one name now that always pops up. And I think 
the people in this town and in our country who have a commitment 
to human rights and religious freedom have to understand. Con- 
gressman Smith. Just listening, as you say, “I went here, I went 
there, I did this.” 

So, I appreciate the chairman’s effort. And as I said, I would not 
want to see a United States Congress where there was not a Chris 
Smith or somebody like Chris Smith. 

And with that, I will just yield and go on to my meeting. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you Chairman Wolf. 

And thank you, again, for your leadership, and we look forward 
to an early markup of your legislation to reauthorize the Inter- 
national Religious Freedom Act. 

Before going to our next panel, Mr. Leo, is there anything else 
you would like to add? 

I just would note for the record in remembrance of the terrible 
massacre at Tiananmen Square, I picked today to introduce legisla- 
tion. I mean, we are always trying to find ways to hold the govern- 
ment and the perpetrators to account for heinous crimes against 
humanity and genocide and religious persecution. Today I will be 
introducing the China Democracy Promotion Act of 2011. And that 
legislation is designed to empower the President with the ability to 
deny a visa to high government officials who are involved with 
human rights abuse in the People’s Republic of China, including re- 
ligious persecution. 

In 2004 I authored the Belarus Democracy Act which targeted 
President Lukashenka, the last dictator in Europe, for his heinous 
crimes against his own people. And that legislation, which includes 
denial of visas and encourages lists of people who should not be al- 
lowed to make their way to the United States, and also provides 
sanctions of other kinds, has had an impact. As a matter of fact, 
at a meeting in Minsk not so long ago, U /2 years ago, 11 of us were 
meeting with him and he was very perturbed about that legislation 
because it inhibits his ability and especially people within his ad- 
ministration, the ability to travel to the United States. 
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And if we were to say to the Chinese, “We are not kidding.” And 
Mr. Payne mentioned a moment ago that Mladic was picked up, fi- 
nally, because of his crimes in Srebrencia and in Sarajevo and else- 
where, but particularly that is what the prosecutor will prosecute 
him on: Genocide in Srebrenica and crimes against humanity in 
Sarajevo. There is no statute of limitation on crimes against hu- 
manity. And, you know we learned that from Nuremberg, we 
learned it from the Tokyo War Crimes Tribunal, but especially 
Nuremberg that we will hunt down people who commit these 
crimes, but minimally they should not be allowed a visa to come 
to the United States. That is about the least we could do. So that 
legislation will be introduced today. 

Any further comments? 

Mr. Leo. All I would say, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Payne, is that 
our commissioners and the civil society community draw a lot of 
strength and inspiration from the commitment and leadership that 
is shown up here. So we thank you for what you are doing. 

We stand ready in any way we can to continue to put points on 
the board for religious freedom. The game is not over yet and we 
want to keep on putting as much pressure on other countries as we 
can so that we can have the kind of human rights protection and 
freedom of religion that all peoples deserve. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Leo. And thank you for your extraor- 
dinary leadership. And Ted Van Der Meid, thank you for being 
here, and your leadership as well. 

I would like to now welcome our next panel beginning with Mr. 
Tom Farr, who is visiting associate professor of religion and inter- 
national affairs at Georgetown University’s School of Foreign Serv- 
ice. He is a senior fellow at Geogetown’s Berkley Center for Reli- 
gion, Peace, and World Affairs where he directs the Religious Free- 
dom Project and the Program on Religion and U.S. Foreign Policy. 
A former U.S. diplomat of 21 years, Mr. Farr was the State Depart- 
ment’s first Director of the Office of International Religious Free- 
dom. 

He has published numerous articles on religion and U.S. national 
interests and appeared on many media outlets. 

His book, “World of Faith and Freedom: Why International Reli- 
gious Liberty is Vital to American National Security,” was pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press. 

Mr. Farr, welcome. 

We will then hear from Mr. Joseph Grieboski, who is the founder 
and chairman of the board of directors of the Institute on Religion 
and Public Policy. He currently serves as the founder and secretary 
general of the Interparliamentary Conference on Human Rights 
and Religious Freedom; founder and chairman of the International 
Consortium on Religion, Culture and Dialogue; a member of the 
board of directors of the Leadership Council for Human Rights. 
And a member of the board of advisors of the Military Religious 
Freedom Foundation. Mr. Grieboski is a regular columnist for the 
Huffington Post. He has worked with the Executive Office on Im- 
migration Review to train U.S. immigration judges and immigra- 
tion attorneys on issues related to religious liberty and asylum. 
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Third, we will hear from Mr. Brian Grimm. He is director of 
Cross-National Data and senior researcher in religion and world af- 
fairs at the Pew Research Center’s Forum on Religious and Public 
Life in Washington, DC. 

Mr. Grim is co-author of “The Price of Freedom Denied: Religious 
Persecution and Conflict in the Twenty-First Century,” and he co- 
edits the World Religion Database at Boston University. 

Dr. Grim has extensive overseas experience from ’82 to 2002. He 
lived and worked as an educator, researcher, and development co- 
ordinator in China, the former USSR, Central Asia, Europe, Malta, 
and the Middle East, including being an academic director at the 
UAE Military Academy. 

His findings on international religious demography and religious 
freedom have been covered by all the major news outlets and con- 
tributed mightily to our understanding as to what is going on. 

Mr. Farr? 

STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS FARR, DIRECTOR, RELIGIOUS 

FREEDOM PROJECT, BERKLEY CENTER FOR RELIGION, 

PEACE, AND WORLD AFFAIRS, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. Chairman Smith. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Payne thank you for holding 
these important hearings and for your leadership on the issue of 
religious freedom. And speaking personally for a moment, let me 
associate myself with Mr. Wolfs fine comments about you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your decades of dedication to this important issue. 

I am here to testify on behalf of H.R. 1856. I ask that the full 
text of my testimony be entered into the record. 

Mr. Smith. Without objection. 

Mr. Farr. I also have here a letter in support of the bill signed 
thus far by 35 organizations and leaders from across the political, 
academic and religious spectrum. And I ask that it, too, be entered 
into the record. 

Mr. Smith. That, too, will be. 

Mr. Farr. There are two broad reasons that the United States 
promotes international religious freedom. First, protecting this fun- 
damental right goes to the core of who we are as a people. Second, 
the advancement of religious liberty brings American values into 
line with American interests, including its national security. It is 
in our fundamental interests for Egypt, Iraq, Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan and others to succeed in establishing stable lasting democ- 
racies. But history and contemporary empirical studies make it 
clear that such highly religious societies cannot succeed at democ- 
racy and reduce religious-related terrorism without religious free- 
dom in full. And very few of these countries have anything ap- 
proaching religious freedom in full. 

Unfortunately, no administration, including the current one, has 
successfully employed the International Religious Freedom Act, 
IRFA, to advance our values or national security. Over the dozen 
years since IRFA’s passage our policy cannot be said in any sub- 
stantial way to have reduced religious persecution, advanced reli- 
gious freedom or increase American national security. 

I believe that H.R. 1856 can help remedy this failure of American 
diplomacy. 
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Now there are many good features of this bill which I would like 
to have an opportunity to speak about later, but now I want to 
focus on three, all of them having to do with the Department of 
State which is what I know most about. Even though trained as 
an American diplomat, Mr. Chairman, I can speak at some length 
on things I do not know much about. [Laughter] 

First, the bill requires the IRE Ambassador-at-Large to integrate 
religious freedom into U.S. democracy and civil society programs, 
and into the counterterrorism policies of the United States. This is 
critically important. 

The reality is that stable democracies will not emerge in the 
greater Middle East, or anywhere else, and religious terrorism will 
continue to be incubated and exported including to the American 
homeland unless those societies adopt religious freedom. 

I am pleased to see that H.R. 1856 allocates a percentage of the 
Human Rights and Democracy Fund to the Ambassador-at-Large 
for Religious Freedom for such programs. But I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the percentage that is currently in the bill, 5 percent, is 
too low. I would recommend that that be increased to something 
like one-third of the money allocated to the Human Rights and De- 
mocracy Fund. 

Second, H.R. 1856 requires the State Department to place the 
Office of International Religious Freedom and the Ambassador-at- 
Large under the Secretary of State and stipulates that the Ambas- 
sador-at-Large will report directly to the Secretary. This placement 
represents the status that most other Ambassadors at Large have 
historically enjoyed at the Department of State, including the cur- 
rent Ambassador, for example, for Global Women’s Issues. If the 
advancement of women’s rights is important enough for such place- 
ment, which I believe it is, why not religious freedom? Placement 
in the Secretary’s Office will empower the Ambassador and the re- 
ligious freedom staff to carry out the duties prescribed by IRFA in- 
cluding as amended, especially those of integrating U.S. policy into 
our democracy and civil society, and counterterrorism programs. 

Its current placement within the Bureau of Democracy, Human 
Rights and Labor not only subordinates the Ambassador to a lower 
ranking official, but communicates to foreign governments, reli- 
gious communities and U.S. diplomats that religious freedom is not 
a priority for the American Government. 

Third, H.R. 1856 requires the Department to train its diplomats 
in the scope and value of religious freedom. Now Congress thought 
it was levying such a requirement in the 1998 IRFA, which in fact 
mandates training. But it left the details to the Department and 
the results have been disappointing. For the past 12 years training 
has been ad hoc, inconsistent and ineffective. To their credit, the 
Foreign Service Institute has initiated a 3-day course on religion 
and foreign policy. I spoke at that course 2 days ago and it is an 
important beginning for which FSI and the Secretary should be ap- 
plauded, but it is only a beginning. These courses will not work if 
they are occasional and voluntary. They must be systematically in- 
tegrated into diplomatic training. H.R. 1856 accomplishes that ob- 
jective by requiring mandatory training for all diplomats when they 
enter the Foreign Service and when they receiving area studies 
training in route to their next foreign assignment. 
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Critically, training on religious freedom will also be required for 
all ambassadors and deputy chiefs of mission before they take their 
duties in a foreign post. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to overestimate, in my view, the im- 
portance of this part of the amendment to the IRFA. The Depart- 
ment may resist this and other aspects of H.R. 1856, perhaps citing 
in this case the training which has just taken place. But again, 
that training was voluntary. Moreover, it did not focus on U.S. 
international religious freedom policy so much as it did the idea of 
religious engagement. The two are related, but they are not the 
same thing. 

If our policy is to succeed, all of our diplomats need to be trained. 

So, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1856 is a much needed 
corrective to the way that the 1998 International Religious Free- 
dom Act has been implemented. And I urge that it be passed. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Farr follows:] 
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Prioritizing International Religious Freedom in US Foreign Policy 


Testimony before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, and Human Rights, lune 3, 201 1 

Thomas F. Farr* 

Director, Religious Freedom Project 
Berkley Center for Religion, Peace, and World Affairs 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for holding this important hearing, Mr. 
Smith, thank you for your lifetime of leadership and personal sacrifice in opposing religious 
persecution and advancing the right of religious freedom for all people. 

And thank you for inviting me to testify on HR 1856, the amendments to the International 
Religious Freedom Act of 1998. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me a letter from a wide variety of religious and human rights 
organizations, and signed as well by a number of individual scholars and experts, which endorses 
HR 1856. While recognizing that the letter has just been published, and will doubtless engender 
more signatories, I ask that it be entered into the record. 

FIR 1856 builds on the lessons we have learned since the passage of the International Religious 
Freedom Act (IRFA), If these amendments are passed, I believe the IRFA can move closer to 
fulfilling its promise - an international religious freedom policy that will advance both 
America's values and America’s national security. 

These amendments are necessary because no administration, including the current 
administration, has successfully employed IRFA to advance our values or our national security. 
Over the dozen years since IRFA's passage, our policy cannot be said to have, in any substantial 
way, reduced religious persecution, advanced religious freedom, or increased America’s national 
security. In my view this constitutes a significant failure, and a major opportunity missed. 

Part of the reason for this failure has been an abiding suspicion among US diplomats about the 
wisdom, and even the constitutionality, of the policy. That problem continues.* Moreover, US 
IRF policy is often perceived by its objects (and by some Americans) as American cultural 
imperialism, designed, for example, to marginalize Islam, or pave the way for Christian 
missionaries. This perception is not only false, but ironic — even tragic - in the extreme. The 
United States has been at pains no! to marginalize Islam or to support Christian missionaries. On 
the other hand, it has done far too little to remedy the rising tide of religious persecution against 
indigenous Christian minorities in the Middle East. 


^ See the report by the Chicago Council on Global Affaire, Engaging Religious Coinmunilies A hmad: A New 
Imperative for US Foreign Policy, 84-85; also see, Liora Dalian and Alice Hunt, Mixed Blessings: US Government 
Engagement with Religion in Conflict Prone Settings (CSTS, 2007), 43-44. 
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HR 1856, if adopted, will help to remedy these problems by empowering, and by requiring, the 
State Department and other agencies of the U.S. government to take actions that they should 
have been taking for the past 12 years. It will provide the means to overcome diplomatic 
reticence, and the false perceptions at home and abroad, that have hamstrung our efforts. 

Why U.S. IRF Policy is Important 

The American people understand the profound moral and humanitarian issues at stake when it 
comes to religious freedom. They want our nation, as the International Religious Freedom Act 
(IRF A) puts it, "to stand with the persecuted.” 

We must never forget the men, women and children who suffer because of their religious beliefs 
and practices, or those of their tormentors. They are people such as: 

• The martyred Pakistani Christian Shabbaz Bhatti, whom many of you knew, who was 
murdered for opposing Pakistan’s blasphemy laws, as was his Muslim colleague, Salman 
Taseer, the governor of Punjab, 

• The Iranian Baha'is and Christians who are routinely detained, tortured, and killed; 

• The Iraqi Catholics who were slaughtered at mass last Christmas, and whose co- 
religionists continue to flee Iraq in such numbers that the very presence of Christianity in 
Iraq is imperiled; 

• The Egyptian Copts who were murdered as they left their church in Alexandria, and 
whose co-religionists are deeply concerned about their fate as Egypt struggles toward 
democracy; 

• The Ahmadiyya of Pakistan and Indonesia whose lives are under constant threat, and 
whose nations will never achieve stable democracy until this minority is fully integrated; 

• The Indian Muslim mothers and children, unprotected by the police, massacred by Hindu 
mobs in Gujarat; 

• The Tibetan Buddhists whose ancient culture and religious practices are under assault 
from a pitiless Chinese government; 

• The countless victims of religion-based terrorism, including the men and women 
murdered in the twin towers, in the Pentagon, or in the fields of Pennsylvania, on 
September 11, 2001. 

Americans of all faiths expect their leaders to put in place policies that will help to prevent such 
outrages in the future, and give hope to the victims of religious persecution. 

But there is another reason the American people support U.S. IRF policy, a reason that is no less 
noble and is, in fact, closer to home. The advance of international religious freedom is important 
to vital American interests abroad, and to the security of the American people at home. 

Both history and modern scholarship^ make it clear that highly religious societies cannot attain 
stable, lasting democracy without religious freedom in fulr — the set of institutions and habits 


^ Brian Grim and Roger Finkc, The Price of Freedom Denied: Religious Persecution and Conflici in the 21st 
Century (Cambridge University' Press, 2011). 

^ See Thomas F. Farr. "The Widow’s Torment: Intematioiial Religions Freedom and American National Seerrriri' m 
the 2 Isl Ccirliiry ,'' Drake Lor- Revietr .S7.4 (2009 ), 862-863; also see Farr, "Irrlcmalional Religious Freedom and 
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that guarantee equality under the law for all religious actors and a sustainable balance between 
religion and state. 

Unless nations like Egypt, Iraq, Afghanistan, and Pakistan can achieve the institutions and habits 
of religious liberty, democracy will not root in those countries and is likely to collapse into 
anarchy, theocracy, or authoritarianism. 

Among other things, this means that, unless they embrace religious freedom in full, these 
societies are unlikely to achieve what they seek, including the secular benefits of democracy 
such as security, economic opportunity, and peace with the neighbors. Most critically for 
American interests, the chance that each would become, or continue to be, incubators and 
exporters of religion-related terrorism would dramatically increase. 

Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that religious freedom will help determine the success or 
failure of the whole Arab Spring, including in major countries such as Egypt. A May 30th article 
in the New York Times makes the point well. That article, "Egypt's Christians Fear Violence as 
Changes Embolden Islamists," demonstrates that Egypt's political future rests on whether it will 
accord full religious freedom for all its citizens, Christians as well as Muslims. “Will Christians 
have equal rights and full citizenship or not?” asked Sarkis Naoum, a Christian commentator in 
Beirut, Lebanon.“The Copts are the crucial test case,” said Heba Morayef, a researcher with 
Human Rights Watch, who added that facing off against “societal pressures” may in some ways 
be ever harder than criticizing a dictator. “It is the next big battle.” As reporter David Kirkpatrick 
went on to observe, this is "a pivotal test of Egypt’s tolerance, pluralism and the rule of law." 

There will be no real freedom in Egypt — period — and there will be no real stability in Egypt - 
period - unless there is full religious freedom in Egypt, not only for its Coptic minority but also 
for moderate and reformist Muslim voices who might otherwise face impossible pressures from 
extremist Islamist forces. 

It is therefore significant that HR 1856 updates the findings section of the law to acloiowledge 
that religious freedom “is necessary for democracy to endure, and to yield its social, economic, 
political, and intellectual benefits to all its citizens. Contemporary scholarship also demonstrates 
that the absence of religious freedom is causally related not only to the persecution of religious 
minorities, but also to religious conflict, violence, extremism, and terrorism, including the kind 
of terrorism that has reached the American homeland.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is in our vital interests for democracy to succeed in the broader Middle East, in 
places like Egypt, Iraq, Afghanistan, and Pakistan. If those nations collapse into anarchy or move 
toward some form of theocratic authoritarianism, such as exists in Iran and Saudi Arabia, 
America will suffer. Not only will our sacrifices of blood and treasure have been for naught but 
these and other countries could join Iran and Saudi Arabia as breeding grounds for religious 
terrorism. 

In short, the policy established by the IRFA is about the well being of our fellow human beings 
around the world. But it is also about the well being of our own children and our grandchildren (I 


Moral Responsibility," in Gerard V. Bradley, cd., 21sl Century- Challenges to Religious Liberty (Cambridge 
University^ Press, foitlieomiiig). 
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am proud to say I have eight). So what I have to say about this law is not just about international 
relations and foreign policy. For me it is personal, as I know it is for you. 

The Failures of US IRF Policy 

The IRFA has now operated under three administrations. I had the honor to serve as director of 
the office of international religious freedom under the Clinton and Bush administrations, and 1 
have published analyses'* of the policies of both. At the outset of the Obama administration 1 
authored, along with my colleague Dennis Hoover, a comprehensive set of policy 
recommendations" for the use of White House and State Department officials. For the past two 
and one-half years 1 have published a number of critiques'’ of US religious freedom policy. And 1 
now direct the Religious Freedom Project’ at Georgetown’s Berkley Center for Religion, Peace, 
and World Affairs. 

My view is that none of the three administrations has implemented the law in a vigorous and 
effective fashion. While each has had modest successes, all have fallen short in three areas: 
incorporating religious freedom into democracy and counter terrorism programs; investing 
sufficient authority in, and providing resources to, the ambassador at large and her office; and 
training America’s diplomats on the importance of religious freedom and how to advance it, 

HR 1856 

Fortunately the amendments in HR 1856 address these three critical deficiencies, along with 
others. I believe that putting these amendments into law will go a long way toward extricating 
America’s religious freedom policy from its longstanding isolation within the State Department 
and contribute to America’s vital national interests, including its national security. 

First, HR 1856 requires Ihe ambassador at large for inlenialional religious freedom to integrate 
our religious freedom and religious engagement policies into I IS democracy and civil society 
programs, and into the counterterrorism policies of the United Stales. 

It is profoundly ironic that American democracy promotion programs have for decades avoided 
the engagement of religious actors and the promotion of religious freedom. These programs have 
for too long been administered as if American history had nothing to teach us about the necessity 
of religious liberty to the health and stability of democracy. 

I want to acknowledge that this “religion-avoidance syndrome” in American diplomacy is slowly 
beginning to change. In programs funded by the National Endowment for Democracy, for 
example, we are seeing greater engagement of religious ideas and actors. The Obama 
administration has also increased our religious engagement. But there remains a great deal of 


* Thomas F. Farr, World of Faith and Freedom: Wh\ International Religious Liberty is Vital to American National 
Security (Oxford Uiiiversih’ Press, 2008): Thomas F. Farr and William L. Saunders. Jr., 'The Bush Adminisiration 
and America's Intematiomil Religious Freedom Policy,” The Hansard Journal of Law and Public Policy. VoL 32. 
No. 3, June, 2009. 

' Thomas F. Farr and Dennis R. Hoover. The Future of International Religious Freedom Policy: Recommendations 
for the Obama Administration (The Berkley Center. 2009) 

^ See pubheations and blogs at http://berkleycenter.geoigetown.edu/people/thomas-farr 
’ See the project's homepage at hUpV/berldcyccntcr.gcoigctowacdu/prograins/rcligioiis-frecdom-proJeel 
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disarray and confusion on the importance of religious freedom itself, and our actions in that field 
remain ad hoc and without strategic direction. 

The same can be said of our counterterrorism policies. The success of the counterinsurgency 
strategy adopted by the US military in Iraq demonstrates the importance of engaging religious 
actors. But our policy cannot simply be one of talking and listening to religious leaders; talking, 
listening, and even "understanding" are means to an end. They are not a policy. Our goal should 
be to employ programs that convince religious actors, governments, and societies that embracing 
religious freedom is in their own interests. For example, we must help the Pakistanis to see that 
their anti-blasphemy laws encourage the extremist ideas that encourage religious terrorism and 
threaten Pakistani democracy itself. 

Success in this approach can help overcome the false perception that US IRF policy is anti-Islam, 
and a front for Christian missionaries. 

The reality is that stable democracies will not emerge in the greater Middle East, and religious 
terrorism will continue to be incubated and exported, unless those societies adopt religious 
freedom. In short, this aspect of HR 1856 speaks to America’s investments of blood and treasure 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, and its vital interests in the emergence of stable democracy in Pakistan 
and Egypt. 

1 am pleased to see that HR 1856 allocates a percentage of the Human Rights and Democracy 
Fund to the IRF ambassador for use in funding these kinds of programs. But, Mr. Chairman, the 
percentage now in the bill - five percent - is entirely too low. The importance of this issue is 
such that the allocation should be much higher. I would recommend that a minimum of one third 
of the Human Rights and Democracy Fund be allocated to the advancement of religious 
freedom. This provision would not require any additional appropriation of monies by Congress. 

Second, it is importcnrt that HR 1856 requires the State Department to place the office of 
international religious freedom and the ambassador at large under the Secretary of State, and 
that the ambassador will report directly to the Secretary. This placement represents the status 
that most other ambassadors at large have historically enjoyed at the Department, including the 
current ambassadors for Global Women’s Issues, Counter Terrorism, and War Crimes. It is, in 
my view, the status that was originally intended by Congress in the 1 998 IRFA when it 
established the IRF ambassador as “principal advisor to the President and Secretary of State.” 

Most importantly, placement in the Secretary’s office will empower the ambassador and the 
religious freedom staff to cany out the duties prescribed by IRFA as amended, especially those 
of integrating US IRF policy into our democracy and counter terrorism programs. Its current 
placement within the bureau of Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor not only subordinates the 
ambassador to a lower ranking official, but communicates to foreign governments and US 
diplomats alike that religious freedom is not a priority for the American government. 

I also note that HR 1856 requires that the State Department fund 15 "full time employees" 

(FTEs) for the religious freedom office. It is my understanding that the office, in fact, now has 15 
FTEs. But it needs more if it is to accomplish its mission. For this reason, I would recommend 
that HR 1856 require the Department to fund 25 FTEs. Again, this provision would not require 
any additional appropriation by Congress. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope I am wrong, but I anticipate the State Department will resist the elevation 
of the status of the ambassador and her office. I urge you to stand fast. This is critical to the 
future success of our policy. 

Third, HR 1856 requires the DeparlmenI of State to train its diplomats on the scope and value of 
religious fi'eedom . Once again. Congress thought it was levying such a requirement in the 1 998 
TRFA, which in fact mandated training and instruction. But it left the details to the Department 
and the results are unsurprising. For the past 12 years training has been ad hoc and inconsistent. 

During my four years in the office of international religious freedom we had some success in 
convincing the Foreign Service Institute to let us teach particular classes, and 1 know that my 
successors have attempted this as well. But occasional, voluntary classes will not overcome the 
deep suspicion that attaches to religious freedom policy among our diplomats. To their credit, 

FSI has initiated a three-day course on "Religion and Foreign Policy," which has been in the 
planning stage for many months. 1 spoke at that course two days ago, and it is an important 
beginning, for which FSI and the Secretary of State should be applauded. 

But it is only a beginning. If religious freedom is to become an integrated, effective part of US 
foreign policy, these courses must not be occasional and voluntary. Rather, they must be 
mandatory for all diplomats, and occur regularly. HR 1856 accomplishes that objective. It 
requires mandatory training for all diplomats when they enter the foreign service and when they 
are receiving "area studies" training prior to posting to a foreign country. Critically, training on 
religious freedom will also be required for all ambassadors and deputy chiefs of mission before 
they assume their duties. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to overestimate the importance of this amendment to the IRFA. 1 
anticipate that the Department will resist this provision, perhaps citing the training which has just 
taken place. But - again - that training was voluntary. Moreover, it did not focus on US 
international religious freedom policy so much as it did the idea of "religious engagement." The 
two are of course related but they are not the same thing. 

If our TRF policy is to succeed, all our diplomats must be properly trained. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me repeat: HR 1856 is a much needed corrective to the 1998 
International Religious Freedom Act. I urge that it be passed. 

Thank you. 


*Thomas F. Farr is visiting associate professor of religion and international affairs at the 
Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University. He is a senior fellow at 
Georgetown's Berkley Center for Religion, Peace, and World Affairs, where he directs the 
Religious Freedom Project and the program on Religion and US Foreign Policy. He also directs 
the Task Force on International Religious Freedom for the Witherspoon Institute in Princeton, 
N.J. He is a member of the Board of Advisors of the John Templeton Foundation. 
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Mr. Smith. Mr. Farr, thank you very much. 

Mr. Griehoski? 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH GRIEBOSKI, FOUNDER AND 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, INSTITUTE ON RELIGION AND 

PUBLIC POLICY 

Mr. Grieboski. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Rank- 
ing Member Payne, for the opportunity to be here today and to talk 
to the committee about such a fundamental and urgent issue. 

I am grateful that you have taken the leadership and initiative 
to hold this hearing on a topic that is often either ignored or side- 
lined as what many policymakers call a “soft issue” and not given 
appropriate attention by policymakers despite the importance it 
plays in so many areas. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, I have quite a bit to say about this 
topic, so I request that the full statement be introduced into the 
record. 

Mr. Smith. Without objection so ordered. 

Mr. Grieboski. Thank you, sir. 

While this hearing focuses on ways to prioritize religious liberty 
and U.S. foreign policy, the issue of religious liberty is not a new 
one. The first act of violence recorded in Judaeo-Christian history 
is one of religious persecution. Cain’s killing of Abel demonstrates 
that even at the very beginning of human history, Man found ways 
in which to demonize, and ultimately persecute and kill, one an- 
other based on religious practice. 

Since the days of Cain and Abel, however, conditions have not 
improved. In the 20th century alone, more people died for their 
faith than in all previous 19 centuries combined. Nearly 1 billion 
people face significant discrimination and persecution because of 
their religious beliefs and identity on a daily basis. In related 
terms, on any given day, more than three times the population of 
the United States is potentially threatened or even killed because 
of the way they choose to pray, or not to pray. According to the al- 
ready referenced Pew Forum study, “nearly 70 percent of the 
world’s 6.8 billion people live in countries with high restrictions on 
religion, the brunt of which often falls on religious minorities.” 

While the International Religious Freedom Act was meant to 
help alleviate the potential and actual suffering of millions of peo- 
ple around the globe based on their religious and belief choices, the 
situation of religious freedom has, in fact, deteriorated since Con- 
gress’ unanimous passage of the bill in 1998. 

Sadly, the great Spirit of IRFA never became incorporated into 
the letter of policy. While each President since the passage of IRFA 
has acknowledged the importance of religious freedom, none has 
been a champion of the cause. Despite the importance of religious 
liberty issues to American security, particularly in a post- 9/ 11 
world, to economics and finance, to our general human rights poli- 
cies and other vital interests. Presidents have instead fulfilled only 
the most basic requirements of IRFA. 

Thankfully, the lack of Presidential leadership on this issue was 
matched equally with ardent and dedicated and unwavering pas- 
sion for the issue from Members of Congress. You, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Wolf, Mr. Franks, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, Mr. Cleaver, Mr. Sher- 
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man, Mr. Payne, and a few others, have taken immeasurable re- 
sponsibility in guaranteeing this most basic and fundamental right 
is protected globally. However, if religious liberty is ever to be a 
significant priority in U.S. foreign policy, it is imperative that both 
the executive and legislative branches uphold both the spirit and 
the letter of the International Religious Freedom Act. 

Unfortunately, the executive branch has never grasped the sig- 
nificance of the issue and especially the role it can play in the 
world following 9/11. 

Instead of being fully incorporated into overall U.S. policy, reli- 
gious freedom was seen as yet another issue item heaved upon the 
State Department by Congress. Thankfully, the Clinton adminis- 
tration had the foresight of naming Bob Seiple as the first Ambas- 
sador-at-Large, and the State Department, of appointing my col- 
league at this table, Tom Farr, as the first Office Director. Their 
early leadership of the office is, in large part, why the office sur- 
vives and could potentially thrive, despite overwhelming odds. 

Unfortunately, during the early days of implementation, the spir- 
it of the law was lost to the letter of politics and bureaucracy. Reli- 
gious liberty became the responsibility of the State Department 
alone rather than being fully integrated into overall U.S. foreign 
policy, and the U.S. Commission on International Religious Free- 
dom simply became the watchdog of the State Department. 

Other departments and agencies with direct and indirect foreign 
policy capacity were never fully engaged on the issue. Commerce, 
Justice, USAID, the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative, De- 
fense, Homeland Security, Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
other agencies and departments involved in the overall making of 
U.S. foreign policy were not a part of the discussion. Similar to the 
faith-based initiatives appointment of liaison offices in appropriate 
agencies and departments, personnel could have been named to be 
religious liberty liaisons to assist in that integration. 

Again, the lack of presidential leadership on the issue perpet- 
uated the perception that religious liberty was not significantly im- 
portant. Title III Section 301 of the International Religious Free- 
dom Act offers a sense of Congress that a National Security Coun- 
cil staff person be appointed at the level of the Director within the 
Executive Office of the President as a special advisor to the Presi- 
dent on international religious freedom. Neither the Clinton admin- 
istration, the Bush administration, nor the Obama administration 
fully implemented the suggestion of Congress that a special advisor 
be appointed. Instead, they are almost always double-hatted with 
other NSC staff handling other issues. Such a point person on the 
NSC staff responsible for global review and interaction on religious 
liberty would serve not only to advance both the issue of religious 
liberty itself, but also provide the necessary support when such 
matters impact other security concerns and vital interests. 

As the principal advisor to the President and the Secretary of 
State, and as the coordinator for overall U.S. international religious 
freedom policy, the Ambassador-at-Large for International Reli- 
gious Freedom was never permitted access to even one Cabinet 
meeting in order to brief Cabinet officials on the efforts of the office 
and ways in which each appropriate Cabinet department can work 
with the Ambassador’s office to enhance the issue. As a matter of 
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fact, it is my understanding that religious liberty has never been 
on the agenda of a Cabinet meeting since the passage of IRFA. It 
seems to me that such a discussion on such a topic would be vital 
to entrench religious liberty into overall policy, as envisioned by 
the authors of IRFA. 

Mr. Chairman, religious liberty is far too significant and 
impactful an issue to be handled halfheartedly. 

As I mentioned in my introduction, prioritizing religious liberty 
requires a commitment of both the executive and legislative 
branches to fulfill the spirit and letter of the law. 

Mr. Wolfs recently introduced H.R. 1856 provides us with a his- 
toric opportunity to review the successes and, more importantly, 
the failures the past 13 years and to improve how religious liberty 
is prioritized and exercised in overall U.S. policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a number of recommendations that are in- 
cluded in my testimony, but I would just like to point out a few 
with the time that is remaining. 

First, the U.S. policy in dealing with human rights in general, 
and religious liberty in particular, is one of a stick approach, not 
a carrot and stick approach. Currently there is no incentive for 
non-CPC states with difficult religious liberty situations, or reli- 
gious discrimination, to improve their conditions. In order to ad- 
vance religious liberty in states whose conditions do not meet the 
CPC level but, nonetheless, are problematic, the IRF report can 
serve as the functional mechanism. 

Taking a lesson from the Trafficking in Persons report, the IRF 
report can establish categories based on ones already outlined in 
the Executive Summary to categorize all countries in the world. Be- 
cause even if persecution does not exist and discrimination does, 
discrimination cannot go unreported as incidents of discrimination 
can directly lead to incidents of persecution. 

Mr. Wolfs new bill establishes a significant amount of new re- 
sponsibilities for the IRF office, all of which are necessary for the 
advancement of the issue. Unfortunately, the bill does not provide 
for the corresponding resources to follow through on those respon- 
sibilities. While the bill does provide for 15 full-time employees, in 
bureaucratic structures like the State Department a floor of 15 be- 
comes a ceiling of 15 staff. As a result, I recommend that the bill 
establish a line item in the budget for the Office of International 
Religious Freedom which would allow the office to manage its own 
personnel and program funds, allowing it to appropriately and 
functionally to promote religious liberty globally, without the has- 
sle of internal budget concerns and without the necessary approval 
of the front office of DRL. 

Attached to that, and my last recommendation for my remarks, 
is to follow on the comments of my colleague, Tom Farr. The origi- 
nal spirit and letter of the International Religious Freedom Act was 
quite clear that the Office of International Religious Freedom is an 
S office. As the principal advisor to the President and the Sec- 
retary, the Ambassador-at-Large should not have to seek the per- 
mission of the Assistant Secretary for Human Rights. It is a pri- 
ority of U.S. foreign policy that it was not a regional ambassador, 
it was not a country ambassador, but an ambassador-at-large that 
was given the responsibility of promoting this issue. As a result. 
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the Ambassador-at-Large and her office should be given both the 
access and the resources to be able to fulfill that duty and that mis- 
sion on a daily basis. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Grieboski follows:] 
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Chairman Smith: 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before the committee today to discuss 
such a fundamental and urgent issue. 1 am grateful that you have taken the leadership and 
initiative to hold this hearing on a topic that is often either ignored or sidelined as what 
many policymakers call a "soft issue," and not given appropriate attention by policymakers 
despite the importance it plays in so many arenas. 

While this hearing focuses on ways to prioritize religious liberty in US foreign policy, the 
issue of religious liberty is not a new one. The very first act of violence recorded in 
Western religious history is one of religious persecution: Cain’s killing of Abel 
demonstrates that even at the very beginning of human history, Man found ways in which 
to demonize and ultimately persecute and kill one another based on religious practice. 

Since the days of Cain and Abel, conditions have not improved. In the 20‘>' century alone, 
more people died for their faith than in all previous 19 centuries combined. Neariy 1 
billion people face significant discrimination and persecution because of their religious 
beliefs and identity. In relational terms, on any given day, more than three times the 
population of the United States is potentially threatened or even killed because of the way 
they choose to pray, or not to pray. According to a Pew Forum on Religion and Public Life 
study, "Global Restrictions on Religion," "nearly 70 percent of the world's 6.8 billion people 
live in countries with high restrictions on religion, the brunt of which often falls on 
religious minorities." 

While the International Religious Freedom Act was meant to help alleviate the potential 
and actual suffering of millions of people around the globe based on their religious and 
belief choices, the situation of religious freedom has in fact deteriorated since Congress' 
unanimous passage of the bill in 1998. 
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Sadly, the great Spirit of iRFA never fuliy became incorporated into the Letter of policy. 
While each president since the passage of IRFA has acknowledged the importance of 
religious freedom, none has been a champion of the cause. Despite the importance of 
religious liberty issues to American security - particularly in a post-9/11 world - 
economics and finance, general human rights, and other vital interests, presidents have 
instead fulfilled only the most basic requirements of IRFA. 

Thankfully the lack of presidential leadership on this issue was matched equally with 
ardent and dedicated and unwavering passion for the issue from Members of Congress. Mr. 
Chairman, you, Mr. Wolf, Mr. Franks, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, Mr. Cleaver, Mr. Sherman, and a few 
others have taken immeasurable responsibility in guaranteeing this most basic and 
fundamental right is protected globally. However, if religious liberty is ever to be a 
significant priority in US foreign policy, it is imperative that both the Executive and 
Legislative branches uphold both the spirit and the letter of the International Religious 
Freedom Act. 

IRFA was passed in 1998 because of a growing concern for the rising tide of religious 
discrimination and persecution taking place around the globe, regardless of religious 
identity or lack thereof. 

Unfortunately, the Executive Branch never grasped the significance of the issue and 
especially the role it can play in the world following 9/11. 

Instead of being fully implemented into overall US policy, religious freedom was seen as yet 
another issue item heaved upon the State Department by Congress. Thankfully, the Clinton 
Administration had the foresight of naming Bob Seiple as the first Ambassador at Large and 
the State Department of appointing Tom Farr as the first Office Director. Their early 
leadership of the office is in large part why the office survives and could potentially thrive 
despite overwhelming odds. 

Unfortunately, during the early days of implementation of IRFA, the spirit of the law was 
lost to the letter of politics and bureaucracy. Religious liberty became the responsibility of 
the State Department rather than being fully integrated into overall US foreign policy, and 
the US Commission on International Religious Freedom became State's watchdog. 

Other departments and agencies with direct and indirect foreign policy capacity were 
never engaged on the issue. Commerce, Justice, USAID, the Office of the US Trade 
Representative, Defense, Homeland Security, Central Intelligence Agency, and the other 
agencies and departments involved in the overall making of US foreign policy were not a 
part of the discussion. Similar to the faith-based initiatives appointment of liaison offices in 
appropriate agencies and departments, personnel could have been named to be religious 
liberty liaisons to assist in the integration of the issue within the other agencies. 
Furthermore, USCIRF could have taken the lead and become the focal point of integrating 
religious liberty in overall policy, but chose instead to be a watchdog agency. 
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Again, a lack of presidential leadership on the issue perpetuated the perception that 
religious liberty was not significantly important. Titie 111, Sec. 301 of IRFA offers a sense of 
Congress that "there should be within the staff of the National Security Council a Special 
Adviser to the President on International Religious Freedom, whose position should be 
comparable to that of a Director within the Executive Office of the President. The Special 
Adviser should serve as a resource for executive branch officials, compiling and 
maintaining information on the facts and circumstances of violations of religious freedom 
(as defined in section 3 of the International Religious Freedom Act of 1998), and making 
policy recommendations. The Special Adviser should serve as liaison with the Ambassador 
at Large for International Religious Freedom, the United States Commission on 
International Religious Freedom, Congress and, as advisable, religious nongovernmental 
organizations." 

N either the Clinton Administration, the Bush Administration, nor the Obama 
Administration fully implemented the suggestion of Congress that a Special Adviser be 
appointed. Instead, the role was always double-hatted with other NSC staff handling other 
issues. Such a point person on the NSC staff responsible for global review and interaction 
on religious liberty would serve not only to advance both the issue of religious liberty itself, 
but also provide the necessary support when such matters impact other security concerns 
and vital interests. 

As the principal advisor to the President and the Secretary of State, and as the coordinator 
of overall U.S. international religious freedom policy, the Ambassador at Large for 
International Religious Freedom was never be permitted access to even one Cabinet 
meeting to brief the Cabinet on their efforts and ways in which each appropriate Cabinet 
department/agency can work with the Ambassador's office to enhance the issue. As a 
matter of fact, it is my understanding that religious liberty has never even been on the 
agenda of a Cabinet meeting since the passage of IRFA. It would seem that a discussion on 
that topic would have been vital to entrench religious liberty in overall US foreign policy as 
envisioned by the authors of IRFA. 

Mr. Chairman, religious liberty is too significant and impactful an issue to be handled half- 
heartedly. 

Freedom of religion is arguably the right most intimately connected to human dignity. 
Human beings are characterized by the capacity to reason, by a conscience formed through 
intellect and experience, and by the power to act on reason and conscience. As such, every 
person is "hard wired" with a thirst to know the truth about the origin, nature, purpose and 
destiny of mankind. 

Accordingly, to protect religious freedom is to protect the right to seek that truth, and the 
right peacefully to live and worship in accord with it, both individually and in community 
with others. (Religious freedom also protects those who believe the search for truth, and 
the moral imperatives that ensue, involves not only rights but also binding obligations.) 
Religious freedom goes to the core of what it means to be human and what it means to say 
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(as does, for example, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights) that human beings 
possess an intrinsic and invioiable dignity. 

A guarantee of religious freedom also supports the other fundamental rights necessary to 
ali human persons; because it is grounded in the universal dignity of the human person, 
religious freedom encourages other related rights. A government that denies the right to 
freedom of religion and belief is far more iikeiy to deny other rights central to human 
dignity, such as freedom from torture or murder. The reverse is also true. Freedom of 
religion and belief is also closely connected to other civil and political rights necessary to 
democracy. 

Without freedom of conscience, there is no freedom of speech, as believers cannot 
communicate among themselves about their most fundamental beliefs; there is no freedom 
of assembly, as like-minded believers cannot meet to share their beliefs and worship their 
Creator; and there is no freedom of the press, as believers cannot print and share their 
beliefs with others. Religious individuais and groups need and deserve freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, and the right to be secure in their homes from unwarranted 
government intrusion. 

In many countries with religious minorities, the most that is thought to be achievabie is a 
commitment to religious tolerance. True religious freedom, however, is more than mere 
tolerance. It constitutes an embracing of universal human dignity because of - rather than 
in spite of - one's religious convictions. 

Promoting freedom of religion and belief globally is vital to the national security of each 
and every state in the worid, as weli as to internationai security, in two ways. First, it 
promotes democracy and therefore strengthens internal and regional stability, and 
encourages economic prosperity. Second, it helps fight the war on religion-based terrorism, 
i am not aware of a singie regime in the world that both respects religious freedom and 
poses a security threat to the U.S. or any other state. 

it is indeed a fine and fragile balance that needs to be maintained between a state's secular 
nature and the positive role of believers in pubiic iife. To avoid such a twist is as necessary 
as it is to prevent the misuse of the concept of freedom. This corresponds, among other 
things, to the demands of a healthy pluralism and contributes to the building up of 
authentic democracy. 

As Pope John Paul 11 stated, "When States are disciplined and balanced in the expression of 
their secular nature, dialogue between the different social sectors is fostered and, 
consequently, transparent and frequent cooperation between civil and religious society is 
promoted, which benefits the common good." 

A systematic and systemic discrimination and persecution of any minority, particularly a 
religious minority, create security, economic, and sociai consequences for itseif, its 
neighbors, and the international community. The estrangement of one sector of a state's 
popuiation by the government or by another segment of the population with the 
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government's active or passive support establishes resentment and alienation among those 
groups. 

Religion-based discrimination and persecution by a government, actively or passively, 
serve to create a security dilemma for said state among its neighbors, and may escalate to 
raise the attention of other interested states and international organizations. 

Social and political tensions and conflicts created by feelings of inadequacy potentially lead 
to coercive measures and imposition of tougher laws. There could be no real power in laws 
that so many religious believers will resent or will try to circumvent. Alienating people and 
making them feel unwelcome is not the solution. The government has a responsibility for 
the common good, social peace and coexistence within the state. Consequently, it has the 
duty and responsibility to guarantee these rights and benefits by respecting pluralism. 

Such feelings of isolation, separation, and inadequacy - created by inequitable social, 
economic, educational and other standards based solely on differences in religion - in 
addition to actual incidents of state-sponsored or supported persecution, are cause for 
entire migrations of targeted peoples. Such migrations create internal displacement and 
potential refugee issues for neighboring states. 

Mass movements of populations across borders potentially become a security threat to 
states neighboring a religiously repressive state. This can grow to be a true security 
dilemma if the religiously repressive regime chooses to use force against religious 
minorities. While the situation in North Korea is horrific all the way around, the treatment 
of North Korean refugees by Chinese authorities provides an adequate example of concern 
for such an issue. 

The security dilemma caused by a lack of religious freedom is amplified when religious 
repression and lack of religious freedom serve as an impetus for acts of violence and even 
terrorism by targeted religious minorities. These acts against the government are not and 
can never be justified, but may seem to the perpetrators as the only recourse to a regime 
that represses their fundamental rights. Denial of the fundamental right of religious 
freedom can indeed directly impact the state’s own security. The respect of every 
expression of religious freedom is, therefore, an effective means for guaranteeing security 
and stability within a state. 

Rejection of religious freedom also places a prodigious - and perhaps even fatal - obstacle 
in the way of successful democratic governance, a point closely related to the internal 
stability and sustainability of a given nation. The danger is greatest with new and aspiring 
democracies, but cannot be ignored in established polities. For example, the continued 
political success of India - the world's largest democracy - is contingent in part on 
overcoming the threat posed by Hindu extremists to that country's tradition (if 50 years 
can make a tradition] of religious tolerance. Nor can the problem of Kashmir be treated 
exclusively [by India, Pakistan, or the United States) as a politico-strategic issue, without 
taking into account the need to address the crucial matter of Hindu-Muslim intolerance. 
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In new and aspiring democracies, the stakes are even higher. We are witnessing a struggie 
over the vaiue of religious freedom today in Afghanistan, the Middle East and North Africa, 
and still in many of the post-Soviet nations of Central Asia. Each is lurching at one speed or 
another in the general direction of democracy, but all are in danger of assuming that 
democracy amounts to little more than a sterile proceduralism of party organization and 
secret ballots, in fact, as long experience in the West has shown (and, indeed, may need to 
be relearned in Western Europe), democracy requires a moral framework of universal 
principles in which it can operate. If that framework is an intolerant interpretation of Islam, 
democracy will come aborted just as surely as it will flounder from a framework of secular 
intolerance. 

It is very important to emphasize that freedom of religion must not be confused with 
freedom from religion. A policy of secularism should not be promoted in any way as a cover 
for unintentional intolerance and atheism as a state policy. 

Moreover, protecting religious freedom presents a foundational challenge to governments 
that, for whatever reason, seek to ally with a particular religious tradition in order to 
suppress others. 

Overcoming this problem, as much as any economic, ethnic or political factor, will 
determine the success or failure of Russian democracy, as Russian leaders struggle with the 
temptation to suppress non-Orthodox religious minorities in seeking the political support 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. The same dilemma assails leaders in Ukraine, Belarus, 
Georgia and most other European countries that languished under the Communist thumb 
during the Soviet period. 

Other "lingering-Communist” countries, such as China and Vietnam, in which no particular 
religious tradition underpins culture, view with alarm the growth of religious observance 
that appears to attend and hasten the demise of Communist institutions. The result is often 
harsh repression as such governments try to manage and control religious fervor and even 
alter faith traditions perceived as "foreign" and therefore threatening, such as Roman 
Catholicism in China. Both China and Vietnam have used the heightened international (and 
especially American) concern over terrorism to justify attacks on "splittists” and other 
erstwhile security threats such as Protestants in the Vietnamese Central Highlands, the 
Buddhists of Tibet, and Uighur Muslims in Northwest China. 

In today's world, where terrorism is the new evil empire and religious extremism the 
threatening political ideology, these words of President Ronald Reagan hold as true as they 
did when he spoke them in his March 8, 1983 speech to the National Association of 
Evangelicals: “The real crisis we face today is a spiritual one; at root, it is a test of moral will 
and faith. ..the source of our strength in the quest for human freedom is not material but 
spiritual, and because it knows no limitation, it must terrify and ultimately triumph over 
those who would enslave their fellow man." 


And yet religious liberty remains the one unused arrow in the quiver of counter-terrorism. 
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We must also be vigilantly aware that freedom of religion and belief does not equate to 
religious relativism nor does it equate to religious protectionism. 

Religious liberty cannot be confused with the interpretation that all faiths are the same and 
equal in their theological or spiritual substance. In fact, it means nothing of the sort. 
Religious liberty grants legal equality to all faiths, not spiritual equality, and in so doing not 
only permits but also encourages faiths to exercise freely, grow ardently, and demonstrate 
publicly the Truth of their teachings. 

At the same time, we must be aware and vigilant that freedom of religion not be used as a 
tool of religious or ideological protectionism. Religious liberty is not a means by which to 
advance a particular ideological worldview. It is a basic and fundamental human right that 
transcends right or left; that transcends liberal or conservative; that transcends political 
boundaries. Religious liberty is the most basic right of all peoples and cannot be linked in 
one way or another with a particular political or religious ideology for fear of undermining 
that right. 

Further, religious liberty does not belong to a particular faith. After the unanimous passage 
by the United States Congress of the International Religious Freedom Act in 1998, the law 
was interpreted both at home and abroad as a tool of Evangelical proselytization put in 
place to protect American Evangelical missionaries around the globe. While that was not 
the intent of the authors of the bill, neither the Clinton, Bush, nor Obama Administrations 
have done much to counter that worldview. Unfortunately, neither have many Members of 
Congress. 

The status of Hare Krishnas in Kazakhstan, Ahmadis in Pakistan and Zoroastrians in Iran 
are just as important as the status of Evangelicals in each of those countries. Elected 
officials must address religious discrimination and persecution of all faith communities 
equally and not be seen as a promoter or supporter of one religious or faith community 
over another. Furthermore, religious and faith minorities include non-traditional religious 
communities such as the Unification Church, Jehovah's Witnesses, Scientologists, Seventh- 
Day Adventists, Sikhs, and many others who are often left out of the usual religious liberty 
protection mechanisms because their theologies are different or unusual to the average 
onlooker. However, it is still our duty to promote their rights, while not promoting their 
beliefs. 

If religious liberty is even perceived to be the bastion of one faith or another, then the 
rights of all faiths are undermined. Members of Congress have at their disposals 
tremendous capacity to advance this fundamental right both at home and abroad. However, 
Members of Congress must be broad, open, and inclusive in their support of religious 
liberty and not target states or foreign actors for perceived violations against particular 
groups. To do so destroys the credibility of religious liberty as an international legal issue, 
undermines the Member's credibility as an advocate for religious freedom, and twists 
religious liberty into a system of religious protectionism not dissimilar from the approach 
of the Saudis. 
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Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned in my introduction, prioritizing reiigious iiberty requires a 
commitment of both the Executive and Legisiative Branches to fuifill the spirit and letter of 
IRFA as an Act and religious liberty as an issue. 

HR 1856, a bill to amend the International Religious Freedom Act of 1998 (IRFA) to 
strengthen the promotion of religious freedom in United States foreign policy and to 
reauthorize the United States Commission on International Religious Freedom (USCIRF) 
recently introduced by Mr. Wolf, provides us with an historic opportunity to review the 
successes - and more importantly the failures - of the past 13 years and improve how 
religious liberty is prioritized and exercised in overall US policy. 

With your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to start with general recommendations to 
improve the promotion and protection of religious liberty then move to more specific 
recommendation as related to HR 1856. 

The U.S. too often deals with human rights and religious liberty issues only in bilateral 
discussions, or in specific multilateral fora like the OSCE or the UN Human Rights Council. 
The United States must begin multilateral partnership and engagement on human rights 
and religious freedom issues. Alone, the US will be far less likely to advance such vital 
interests than it would in concert with other stakeholders. 

Intelligence agencies must increase their monitoring and analysis of social conditions such 
as religious liberty as indicators of rising extremism and potential security threats. Had 
U.S. intelligence agencies been monitoring the rise of extremism in Afghanistan under the 
Taliban prior to 2001, the United States could have better understood the worldview and 
potential threat to the United States posed by the Taliban and their protection and support 
of A1 Qaeda. 

Our military chaplains are models of religious liberty on the ground in countries where US 
forces are present. It is imperative that the chaplains be supported and provided resources 
to perform outreach to local communities in order to begin engagement on interreligious 
dialogue and religious respect. Their model can set the framework and build the foundation 
for assisting nations in creating social understanding of religious freedom in parallel with 
legislative instruments in countries to protect this right. 

Non-governmental organizations carry out the lion's share of the work on advancing 
human rights, religious liberty, and development around the globe. It is important for the 
Obama Administration to cooperate closely with NGOs in the advancement of these 
important issues. Regular briefings and other meetings with NGOs as well as their 
participation as members of the delegation to multilateral human rights/religious freedom 
meetings (such as the OSCE] would only support and improve the work of the Obama 
Administration on these and other issues. 

The US Government's approach to freedom of religion has not been a balanced one. There 
is no stick and carrot, just a stick approach. Currently, there is no incentive for non-CPC 
states to improve their conditions. In order to advance religious liberty in states whose 
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conditions do not meet the CPC levels but nonetheless are problematic, the IRF report can 
serve as the functional mechanism. Taking a lesson from the Trafficking in Persons Report, 
the IRF report should establish categories based on the ones already outlined in the 
Executive Summary to categorize all countries in the world. Discrimination cannot go 
unreported, as incidents of discrimination directly lead to persecution. 

I thank Mr. Wolf for once again his unbending leadership on and passion for religious 
liberty issues. His prophetic vision for the protection of all religious minorities and his 
legislative mastery in HR 1856 and the original Wolf/Specter bill which led to IRFA have 
provided us with a strong set of tools to advance this issue and to guarantee that religious 
liberty is a priority in US foreign policy. In order to make 1856 an even stronger tool for 
religious liberty, I would like to make the following recommendations about the bill: 

The bill established a significant amount of new responsibilities for the IRF office, all of 
which are necessary for the advancement of the issue. Unfortunately, the bill does not 
provide for the corresponding resources to follow through on those responsibilities. While 
the bill does provide for 15 FTEs, in a bureaucratic structure like the State Department, a 
floor of 15 becomes a ceiling of 15. As a result, I would recommend that the bill establish a 
line item in the budget for the Office of International Religious Freedom which would allow 
the Office to manage its own personnel and program funds, allowing it to appropriately and 
functionally promote religious liberty globally without the hassle of internal budget 
concerns. 

In addition to the new responsibilities added to the Office in the bill, the IRF Office is 
currently being asked to do things that are outside the scope of the IRF Office, some of 
which probably should be included in the IRF Act [programming, interfaith engagement, 
and intragovernmental coordination] and some of which probably should be affirmatively 
excluded from the IRF Act's mandate for the IRF Office (support for the Special Envoy for 
Monitoring and Combating anti-Semitism, who should be given her own office staff, and 
anti-Semitism should be covered primarily in the Human Rights Report). The IRF Office is 
overwhelmed already, and will be given significantly more work under HR 1856. 

Current law requires all incidents of anti-Semitism to be included in the IRF Report, even 
though not all anti-Semitism is religion-related, let alone a violation of religious freedom. 
The blurring of this line provides fodder for Muslim extremists to argue that the IRF 
Office's real mission is to promote "Zionism." Congress might consider requiring incidents 
of anti-Semitism be included in the annual Human Rights Report, and only where an 
incident of anti-Semitism is based on the Jewish religion would they be included in the 
annual Religious Freedom Report. 

The bill does much to strengthen the active work of an Administration to take religious 
liberty seriously. However, certain provisions of the bill blur the line between the 
separation of powers. For example, the bill's requirement that the President explain why he 
not follow the recommendation of USCIRF on the naming of a CPC places both the President 
and the State Department under the authorization of USCIRF, a position I am sure the 
President and Secretary may not be thrilled to find themselves. 
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The bill establishes a provision to eliminate the possibility of waiving sanctions, even for 
national security reasons. This would make it less likely that religious freedom violators 
would be designated as "Countries of Particular Concern” if they are states with whom the 
United States have significant and overarching security interests. 

There needs to be much more interaction and integration (which the legislation begins to 
foster) between State and other federal agencies on religious freedom. One thing that is 
not in the bill but might be considered would be requiring personnel from other agencies 
that operate overseas and whose work is affected by foreign government's religious 
considerations also get training on religious beliefs prevalent where they are operating and 
religious freedom values that we are trying to promote there. 

International broadcasting is one platform that could be used far more effectively to 
promote religious freedom. The same is true for international exchanges. The bill should 
take up such measures. 

Refugee and asylum reforms are needed, especially in places like Iraq, where religious 
minorities are persecuted, but the process of getting refugee status or asylum takes far too 
long. As a result, they sometimes are killed before they can get out. 

Sanctions are often dual-hatted, meaning that rather than imposing new sanctions for 
religious freedom violations, the State Department designates sanctions that are already in 
place as also being for the religious freedom violations. The Department is also extremely 
reluctant to use visa denials for those responsible for religious freedom violations as a 
sanction. 

The recommended change in Sec. 102(b)(1)(B), which adds the line "whether in matters of 
private belief and practice or the peaceful involvement of such groups in the political life of 
a nation" raises serious and significant concerns for me. The addition of political rights 
violations into the mandate of the IRF Office dangerous blurs the mission of the Office and 
raises the spectre that religious freedom is being used as a tool of regime change. 

While my reputation precedes me regarding my opinion of USCIRF, I do not and will not 
oppose the reauthorization of USCIRF. In fact, 1 will become its new champion if USCIRF 
takes on a more significant and immediate and necessary role as the mediator and 
integrator of religious liberty into overall US foreign policy rather than serving as a 
watchdog to State. To be blunt, a watchdog agency should not have an equal or greater 
number of staff than the office it oversees. As such, it makes little sense to reauthorize 
USCIRF and increase its funding if that is its only role. However, USCIRF can serve an 
impactful and authoritative role as the integrating body of religious liberty to other 
departments and agencies. And that can and must be encouraged in the bill itself. 

In reference to HR 1856 and USCIRF, however, I must state my concern that the bill strikes 
all language referring to term limits of Commissioners. If USCIRF is to remain a relevant 
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and active institution, its members must periodically change to insert new ideas, new 
worldviews, new perspective, and new experiences. 

Finally, the status of the Office of International Religious Freedom within the State 
Department makes a significant difference. Congressional intent in IRFA was clear and 
direct that the Office of International Religious Freedom within the State Department was 
meant to be located within the Office of the Secretary of State (S/) and not under another 
bureau. In order to demonstrate that the office and the Ambassador are not Potemkin 
villages, the Office should be firmly placed within the Office of the Secretary, the 
Ambassador at Large invited to the Secretary’s daily briefings, and as "principal adviser to 
the President and the Secretary of State regarding matters affecting religious freedom 
abroad," be consulted on overall US policy where religion may be a factor. This is not 
simply a symbolic move, but a functional one that guarantees that the Office receives its 
appropriate resources and access to push such a significant issue and guarantees that the 
IRF Office need not compete with other bureau priorities to advance its issues. As Secretary 
Clinton said just yesterday at the swearing in of Ambassador at Large Suzan Johnson Cook, 
"we wiii work hand in hand." Congress should guarantee that. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 appreciate the time and consideration of the committee and am happy to 
take any questions. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you very much for your testimony, your lead- 
ership and your very concrete recommendations. 

Mr. Grim? 

STATEMENT OF MR. BRIAN GRIM, SENIOR RESEARCHER AND 

DIRECTOR OF CROSS-NATIONAL DATA, FORUM ON RELI- 
GION & PUBLIC LIFE, PEW RESEARCH CENTER 

Mr. Grim. Chairman Smith and Ranking Member Payne, thank 
you very much for the opportunity to speak this morning. 

I have been asked to specifically address the situation in Africa 
from a global perspective. And I will summarize findings from our 
ongoing study at the Pew Research Center’s Forum on Religion and 
Public Life on global restrictions on religion, which is generously 
funded by the Pew Charitable Trusts and the John Templeton 
Foundation. 

And I do request that my comments be made a part of the public 
record. 

Mr. Smith. Without objection so ordered. 

Mr. Grim. Thank you. 

The study itself covers 198 countries and territories, representing 
more than 99 percent of the world’s population, for the 3 year pe- 
riod of July 2006 to June 2009. And the study continues to find 
that approximately 70 percent of the world’s population lives in 
countries with high or very high restrictions on religion. 

Across the continent of Africa, however, the situation varies. Re- 
strictions are high or very high in all seven countries in North Afri- 
ca where a series of popular uprising are still playing out. In con- 
trast, only 9 of the 47 countries in sub-Saharan Africa, or 19 per- 
cent, have high or very high restrictions. However, I should note 
that because many of these countries with high restrictions in sub- 
Saharan Africa are very populous, nearly half of sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca’s population, about 48 percent, lives in countries with high or 
very high restrictions. An additional 22 percent of the population 
in sub-Saharan Africa, 12 countries, live with moderate restrictions 
and some 30 percent live in 26 countries with low restrictions. 
Some of these restrictions come from the actions and policies of 
governments while others come from hostile actions of people or 
groups in society. 

The 10 countries on the Africa continent with the highest levels 
of government restrictions include, as I have mentioned, all seven 
North African countries; Egypt, Algeria, Libya, Sudan — in our reck- 
oning of North Africa — Tunisia, Morocco and Western Sahara, plus 
Eritrea, Mauritania and Somalia in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Government restrictions come in various forms, including deten- 
tions or imprisonments for religious reason which occurred in ap- 
proximately two in five countries globally between mid-2006 and 
mid-2009. Such detentions, however, were routine in the East Afri- 
can country of Eritrea, where for instance Jehovah’s Witnesses are 
frequently imprisoned or detained for refusing to do compulsory 
military service, which is against their religious convictions. Eri- 
trea has the highest government restrictions on the African con- 
tinent aside from Egypt. In fact, prior to the recent uprising in 
Egypt, government restrictions were already high. By mid-2009 
Egypt joined the 5 percent of countries with the most intense social 
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hostilities involving religion. Again, these were all developments 
before the current uprisings. 

Indeed, restrictions on religion also arise from the hostile actions 
of people and nongovernmental groups in society. In Nigeria, for in- 
stance, hostilities between Muslims and Christians were the rise 
well before the April 2011 Presidential election that saw Goodluck 
Jonathan, a Christian from the South, defeat Muhammadu Buhari, 
a Muslim from the North. A series of fatal clashes left hundreds 
dead and many thousands displaced from their homes. While con- 
flicts in Nigeria are often triggered by socio-economic or political 
tensions, in many situations the enemy is identified by his or her 
religion. Indeed, Nigeria is among the 10 countries in the world the 
highest levels of social hostilities involving religion. And being the 
most populous country in Africa, this is a concerning situation. 

On the continent of Africa, social hostilities in Nigeria are second 
only to those in Somalia. In addition to these two countries, social 
hostilities are also high in Egypt, Sudan, Algeria, Comoros, Kenya, 
Ethiopia, the Democratic Republic of the Congo and Ghana. Part 
of the social hostilities include a slight uptick in recent years of re- 
ligion-related terrorism throughout Africa with violence occurring 
in 11 countries and recruiting activities in an additional nine coun- 
tries, meaning that about one in three countries in Africa has some 
problem with religion-related terrorism. 

In many cases, religious minorities in a country bear the brunt 
of these abuses associated with government restrictions or social 
hostilities involving religion. But adherents of the world’s two larg- 
est religious groups, Christians and Muslims, who together com- 
prise more than half of the global population, were harassed in the 
largest number of countries around the world. It is important to 
note, however, that these data that I am referring to do not meas- 
ure the severity of harassment or persecution, so it is not possible 
to say whether one religious group is harassed or persecuted to a 
greater or lesser extent than other religious groups or ethnic mi- 
norities. Nevertheless, the data are revealing. Over the 3-year pe- 
riod study, incidents of either government or social harassment 
were reported against Christians in a total of 130 countries or 66 
percent of countries in the world, and against Muslims in a 117 
countries, 59 percent of the world’s countries. Buddhists and Hin- 
dus, who together account for roughly one-fifth of the world’s popu- 
lation, faced hostility in fewer places; harassment was reported 
against Buddhists in 16 countries and Hindus in 27 countries. 

In proportion to their numbers, some smaller religious groups 
faced especially widespread hostility. Although Jews, which you 
have mentioned earlier in the hearing, comprise less than 1 percent 
of the world’s population, government or social harassment of Jews 
was reported in 75 countries, or 38 percent of countries of the 
world. Members of other world religions, including ancient faiths 
such as Zoroastrianism, new faith groups such as Baha’is and 
Rastafarians, and localized groups that practice tribal or folk reli- 
gions faced harassment in approximately 84 countries, or 42 per- 
cent of the countries of the world, far higher than their share of 
the global population, which is estimated to be less than 15 per- 
cent. 
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Between mid-2006 and mid-2009 on the continent of Africa one 
religion or another faced harassment in a majority of countries, 47 
of the 54, or 87 percent. Government harassment occurred in 41 
countries, slightly more than social harassment, which occurred in 
37 countries. As with the global situation, Christians and Muslims 
in Africa were harassed in more countries than other religious 
groups, harassed in 39 and 34 countries respectively across the 54 
countries in all of the continent of Africa. The next most commonly 
harassed group included members of localized groups that practice 
tribal or folk religions, such as African traditional religions. Also, 
throughout sub-Saharan Africa there were numerous reports of 
people being abused by members of society when often wrong ac- 
cused of practicing black magic or witchcraft. By comparison, in Af- 
rica particularly, Jews were harassed in eight countries, Hindus in 
two and Buddhists in one. 

While my testimony has focused on countries and situations in 
Africa where restrictions on religion and abuses of religious groups 
are high, I would like to wrap up on a more hopeful note. In the 
statistics I stated before, more than half of the countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa have low overall restrictions on religion. In Europe, 
by comparison, 42 percent of countries have low restrictions. And 
in the Asian Pacific region, just a third of countries fall under this 
category. Only the Americas have a larger proportion of countries 
with low overall restrictions on religion. 

And finally, though I have not addressed the issue that the oth- 
ers on this panel have addressed directly, the careful documenta- 
tion of human rights abuses in the State Department’s annual 
International Religious Freedom report and the reports by the U.S. 
Commission on International Religious Freedom are two of the 16 
international sources used by the Pew Forum researchers, six of 
whom are here with me today, to carry out our ongoing study of 
a changing world. Our next global report on changes and restric- 
tions will come out this summer, so stay tuned. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Grim follows:] 
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Africa: Restrictions on Religion in Global Perspective 

Good morning, I would like to begin by thanking Chairman Smith and Ranldng Democratic 
Member Payne for the opportunity to testify this morning. 1 have been asked to speak 
specifically on the situation in Africa, and 1 will summarize relevant findings from an ongoing 
study by the Pew Research Center’s Forum on Religion & Public Life on global restrictions on 
religion, generously funded by the Pew Charitable Trusts and the John Templeton Foundation.' 
The study covers 1 98 countries and territories, representing more than 99% of the world’s 
population, for the three-year period of July 2006 through June 2009. The study finds that 
approximately 70% of the world’s population lives in countries with high or very high 
restrictions on religion. 

Across the continent of Africa, however, the situation varies.* Restrictions are high or very high 
in all seven countries^ in North Africa (100%), where a series of popular uprisings are still 
playing out. In contrast, only nine of the 47 countries in sub-Saharan Africa (19%) have high or 
very high restrictions. However, because many of these countries are populous, nearly half of 
sub-Saharan Africa’s population (about 48%) lives in countries with high restrictions. An 
additional 22% live in the 12 countries in sub-Saharan Africa with moderate restrictions, and 
30% live in the 26 countries with low restrictions. Some of these restrictions come from the 
actions or policies of governments, while others come from the hostile actions of people or 
groups in society. 

The 10 countries on the African continent with the highest levels of government restrictions 
include all seven North African countries plus Eritrea, Mauritania and Somalia. Government 
restrictions come in various forms, including detentions or imprisonments for religious reasons, 
which occurred in approximately two-in-five countries globally between mid-2006 and mid- 
2009. Such detentions, however, were routine in the East African country of Eritrea, where 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, for instance, are frequently imprisoned or detained for refusing to do 
compulsory military service, which is against their religious convictions. Eritrea has the highest 


' See http://pewforijm.ora/GQvernment/Giobai-Restrictions-on-Keiigion.aspx 
' See attached Appendix. 

^ The seven countries in Nortli Africa are Egs'pt, Algeria. Libya. Sudan, Tunisia, Morocco and Western Sahara. 
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level of government restrictions on the African continent aside from Egypt. Prior to the recent 
uprising in Egypt, government restrictions on religion were already very high there. By mid- 
2009, Egypt also joined the 5% of countries with the most intense social hostilities involving 
religion. 

Indeed, restrictions on religion also arise from the hostile actions of people and nongovernmental 
groups in society.^ In Nigeria, for instance, hostilities between Christians and Muslims were on 
the rise well before the April 201 1 presidential election that saw Goodluck Jonathan, a Christian 
from the South, defeat Muhammadu Buhari, a Muslim from the North. A series of fatal clashes 
left hundreds dead and many thousands displaced from their homes. While the conflicts in 
Nigeria are often triggered by socio-economic or political tensions, in many situations the enemy 
is identified by his or her religion. Indeed, Nigeria is among the 10 countries in the world with 
the highest levels of social hostilities involving religion. On the continent of Africa, social 
hostilities in Nigeria are second only to those in Somalia. In addition to these two countries, 
social hostilities also are high in Egypt, Sudan, Algeria, Comoros, Kenya, Ethiopia, (the 
Democratic Republic of) Congo and Ghana. 

In many cases, religious minorities in a country bear the brunt of abuses associated with 
government restrictions and social hostilities involving religion. But adherents of the world’s two 
largest religious groups, Christians and Muslims, who together comprise more than half of the 
global population, were harassed in the largest number of countries around the world. ''' It is 
important to note, however, that these data do not measure the severity of the harassment or 
persecution, so it is not possible to say whether one religious group is harassed or persecuted to a 
greater or lesser extent than other religious or ethnic minorities. Nevertheless, the data are 
revealing. Over the three-year period studied, incidents of either governmental or social 
harassment were reported against Christians in a total of 130 countries (66%) and against 
Muslims in 1 1 7 countries (59%). Buddhists and Hindus, who together account for roughly one- 
fifth of the world’s population, faced hostility in fewer places; harassment was reported against 
Buddhists in 16 countries (8%) and against Hindus in 27 countries (14%). 

In proportion to their numbers, some smaller religious groups faced especially widespread 
hostility. Although Jews comprise less than 1% of the world’s population, governmental or 
social harassment of Jews was reported in 75 countries (38%). Members of other world religions 
- including ancient faiths such as Zoroastrianism, newer faith groups such as Baha’is and 
Rastafarians, and localized groups that practice tribal or folk religions - reportedly faced 


There lias also been a sliglit uptick in tlie le\’el of religion-related terrorism in Africa, with violence occurring in 1 1 
countries (20%). and recruiting activities occurring in an additional 9 countries (17%). 

■ As of 20 10, Muslims made up nearly a quatlcr (23.4%) of Uic world’s populalion, according lo the Pew Forum’s 
January' 201 1 report V’.c Future of the ()]ohalMnshm PopuJatinn . The Pew Fonim is currently compiling population 
data on otlier world religions and intends to publish a series of reports on the demography of religion in 2011-2012. 
In the meantime, the population figures used here are from the World Relleion Databa se at Boston University, 
wliich estimates that Christians comprise about a third (32.9%) of tlie world’s population 
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incidents of harassment in approximately 84 countries (42%), far higher than their share of the 
global population, estimated to be less than 15%. 

Between mid-2006 and mid-2009 on the continent of Africa, one religion or another faced 
harassment in the majority of countries (47 of the 54, 87%). Government harassment occurred in 
41 countries, slightly more than social harassment, which occurred in 37 counties. As with the 
global situation, Christians and Muslims in Africa were harassed in more countries than other 
religious groups (39 and 34 countries, respectively). The next most commonly harassed group 
included members of localized groups that practice tribal or folk religions (23 countries), such as 
traditional African religions. Also, throughout sub-Saharan Africa there were numerous reports 
of people being abused by members of society when accused (often wrongly) of practicing black 
magic or witchcraft. By comparison, Jews were harassed in eight countries in Africa, Hindus in 
two and Buddhists in one. 

Finally, while my testimony has focused on countries in Africa where restrictions on religion and 
abuses of religious groups are high, more than half of the countries in sub-Saharan Africa (55%) 
have low overall restrictions. In Europe, by comparison, 42% of countries have low overall 
restrictions. And in the Asia-Pacific region, just a third of countries fall in this category. Only the 
Americas have a larger proportion of countries (86%) with low overall restrictions on religion. 


Appendix; Restrictions on Religion in Continental Africa, mid-2009 


Country/Territory 

Overall 

Restrictions 

Government 

Restrictions 
on Religion 

Social 

Hostilities 

Involving 

Religion 

Region 

Egypt 

High 

Very High 

Very High 

North Africa 

Eritrea 

High 

Very High 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Algeria 

High 

High 

High 

North Africa 

Libya 

High 

High 

Moderate 

North Africa 

Mauritania 

High 

High 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Sudan 

High 

High 

High 

North Africa 

Tunisia 

High 

High 

Moderate 

North Africa 

Somalia 

High 

High 

Very H igh 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Morocco 

High 

High 

Moderate 

North Africa 

Western Sahara 

High 

High 

Low 

North Africa 

Nigeria 

High 

Moderate 

Very High 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Comoros 

High 

Moderate 

high 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Chad 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Zimbabwe 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Uganda 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Kenya 

High 

Moderate 

Hi.gh 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Central African Republic 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Angola 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Ethiopia 

High 

Moderate 

lush 

Sub-Saharan Africa 
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Count ry/Territory 

Overall 

Restrictions 

Government 

Restrictions 
on Religion 

Social 

Hostilities 

Involving 

Religion 

Region 

Tanzania 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Rwanda 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Madagascar 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Ivory Coast 

Moderate 

Low 

Moderate 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Niger 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Equatorial Guinea 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Swaziland 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Zambia 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Congo (D.R.C.) 

High 

Low 

High 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Guinea 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Gabon 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Seychelles 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Mauritius 

Moderate 

Low 

Moderate 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Djibouti 

Moderate 

Low 

Moderate 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Gambia 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

South Africa 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Togo 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Mozambique 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Senegal 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Burkina Faso 

Moderate 

Low 

Moderate 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Malawi 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Cameroon 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Mali 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Botswana 

Low 

Low 

LOW 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Ghana 

High j 

Low 

High 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Republic of Congo 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Lesotho 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Liberia 

Moderate 

Low 

Moderate 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Benin 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Guinea Bissau 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Cape Verde 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Namibia 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Burundi 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Sao Tome and Principe 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Sierra Leone 

Moderate 

Low 

Moderate 

Sub-Saharan Africa 


Source: Preliminary data from a forthcoming report by the Pew Research Center's Forum 


on Religion & Public Life, 2011 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Just let me ask a few questions, beginning with you, Mr. Farr, 
and anyone else who would like to speak to this. I am encouraged 
that training of our Foreign Service officers seems to be, at least, 
a beginning as you put it. I am wondering if you have any rec- 
ommendations as to ambassadors. If the Foreign Service officers’ 
career goals is to become ambassadors, hopefully, they will have 
gotten that training and will be sensitive to religious freedom 
issues. But we all know a very significant portion of our ambassa- 
dorial ranks are filled by donors to whoever the President might 
be in that particular year, and who may have no interest whatso- 
ever in these issues. 

And I would note parenthetically, right before the Olympics, Mr. 
Wolf and I traveled to Beijing. We had a list of 731 political pris- 
oners, many of whom were religious prisoners. We met with house 
church pastors, all of whom were detained and were precluded 
from meeting with us, except for one. He was harassed after the 
fact. They wanted to meet with us; so we knew it would put them 
at risk, but they actually insisted. They thought that it was part 
of what will lead to change. I mean they are very heroic men and 
women. But our Ambassador, when we met with them, was more 
interested in what event he might attend, be it the basketball or 
track and field, and it was very disconcerting. It was, like, well, we 
know that there is an enhanced persecution occurring. Dissidents 
cannot meet with the press. I mean, you know the Olympic Games 
did not open up China. It led to a further restriction or constriction 
of rights there, including on the Internet. 

And I am wondering what your feeling is with regard to ambas- 
sadors. How do we reach them so that they, too, are on the same 
page as, hopefully, a very earnest human rights officer in that Em- 
bassy? 

Mr. Farr. Well, thank you for that question, Mr. Smith. My 
mind goes back, as I listen to you talk, to a political appointee who 
was going out to Beijing who was asked in the late 1990s about 
what he was going to do about house churches. And he looked 
blankly at the questioner and said, “Can you tell me what a house 
church is?” So this is not an unusual problem. 

Unfortunately, the importance of religious freedom does not ap- 
pear to be intuitively obvious to everyone, which is why we need 
training. 

When I was in the Bureau of Intelligence and Research in the 
State Department we would conduct the training for new ambas- 
sadors and political appointees, area studies for them to bring them 
to date. In many cases they did not know very much about the 
countries where they were going to be ambassadors. So this would 
not be difficult, but it needs to be systematic, not ad hoc. It is not 
a matter of the day before the ambassador-designate comes that 
you find somebody hurriedly to come in and speak on religious free- 
dom. It needs to be integrated into the wallpaper, if you will, of our 
curricula at the Foreign Service Institute, and among others who 
brief our ambassadors. 

There is one other point I would make. Every ambassador that 
goes to post carries with him or her a set of instructions from the 
President of the United States. They tend to be very general, but 
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very important, i.e., “This is what you are going to do while you 
are there.” This issue should he in those instructions. To my knowl- 
edge, it has never been for any ambassador. I could be wrong about 
that. But I think it needs to be there in every set of instructions 
except for that country in the world where there are no religious 
groups or no religious persecution, which is to say almost no coun- 
try in the world. We need this to be part of our training for all dip- 
lomats, but especially for ambassadors. So thank you for that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith. Let me ask you — again, remembering that today we 
remember, these couple of days, the Tiananmen Square massacre — 
yesterday at one of our hearings at the full committee I reminded 
my colleagues that Hu Jintao began his meteoric rise to where he 
is today as head of China, as the Chinese representative in Tibet. 
And before Tiananmen Square, 4 months or so before it, he was 
brutally crushing the Tibetan Buddhists, beating nuns and monks, 
deploying, closing out the press and then the tortures that followed, 
and continue until this day, that are hideous and mind-numbing. 
And yet when President Obama had Hu Jintao at the White House 
they had a press conference. The Associated Press asked a very 
good question about human rights, and President Obama said they 
have a different culture and a different political system. And he 
went on to say, as The Washington Post said in a scathing editorial 
entitled, “President Obama IJefends Hu,” H-U, of course “Hu 
Jintao on rights” that they have a different culture and pointed 
that out — and emphasized — it is a different culture, yes, but a cul- 
ture that has people all over the country in the laogai and the 
gulag systems because they want freedom. I mean, there is no eth- 
nicity or ethnic group that has a monopoly on freedom and democ- 
racy. The Chinese want it just as much as the Americans and ev- 
eryone else. 

So I thought that was a very, very damaging statement made by 
the President. And “different political system.” It is a dictatorship; 
the people with the guns and secret police have the final say. I 
think huge damage was done to religious freedom or human rights, 
but religious freedom in particular. 

Wei Jingsheng once told me — and I met him in 1994 before he 
went back into prison in Beijing — and he said, “You Americans do 
not understand when you coddle dictatorships and you say words 
that Clinton had used and then abandoned once he became Presi- 
dent, when you kowtow to the Beijing regime, they beat us more, 
they mistreat us more, they torture us more. And when you are 
tough, transparent, predictable they beat us less and human rights 
violations, at least to some extent, are ameliorated.” 

And we continue to play, unfortunately, this other card of accom- 
modation and it gets us nowhere and it hurts the Chinese people 
and particularly the religious believers. 

So my question is, I mean do not know of any other country in 
the world in scope and magnitude that persecutes believers — Falun 
Gong, Uyghurs, Tibetan Buddhists, underground Christians — as 
egregiously and as systematically as China. What would be, per- 
haps from all of you, your recommendations to the President and 
to the White House in terms of reclaiming what should be an 
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American core position of saying, “This matters a great deal to us 
and we are not going to look askance?” 

Mr. Farr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I agree that it is terribly short- 
sighted of the President — and frankly the Secretary of State who 
said something similar the first time she went to Beijing, i.e., that 
we have to deal with the Chinese concerning the important things. 
Maybe we will talk to them about human rights and religious free- 
dom privately. That communicates something to the Chinese lead- 
ers. 

China is a peculiar country. You know, every country has to be 
addressed differently, including in the Islamic world. China’s huge 
plurality of religious groups are exploding in number throughout 
China. And I think our strategy there has to be far more broad 
based and comprehensive than it has been. But it has to begin with 
what the President and the Secretary of State say publicly as well 
as privately. And this has been a problem for as long as there has 
been an IRFA, at least as long as I have been involved in this. 

In 1999 inside the State Department when we argued about the 
first CPC list, and China was the real outlier at the time. Bob 
Seiple was the Ambassador-at-Large. I have written about this, so 
this is not something that is not in the public record. There was 
a huge fight over China. And the argument by the China Desk was 
that, “sure in Tibet,” for example which you mentioned, “there is 
persecution but it is not religious persecution. It is political perse- 
cution because they are separatists. They want to separate from 
China.” 

This is the kind of thinking that wants to set religion aside. Of 
course, there is a little bit of truth in the political aspects of this, 
but to suggest that these people are not being persecuted because 
of their religious beliefs, their belief in reincarnation, their rev- 
erence for the Dalai Lama is absurd. It is absurd on its face. 

So I believe the answer to your question is first at the top, our 
leaders have got to speak out against this and show that even 
though we owe China a great deal of money, that we are not going 
to pull our punches about this issue which has been part of the 
American psyche since the founding. 

But secondly I would just add something — I believe, I spoke 
briefly about programs that I want and I hope the Ambassador-at- 
Large will begin to implement. The Chinese are interested in this 
issue of religion. The Chinese Academy of Social Sciences has more 
people studying religion than, I am convinced, all of the American 
universities on the East Coast of the United States. They are genu- 
inely interested in a problem that their country has, and so they 
are studying it. That, along with the rule of law, along with the 
growth of the economy provides several areas where we can use 
programs to convince the Chinese that it is in their interests to 
stop persecuting the Tibetan Buddhists, the Evangelical Protes- 
tants, the Catholics, the Muslims. We do not approach this system- 
atically. And that is why in my view we need an Ambassador-at- 
Large with the status and the resources for every country in the 
world where this is important. And there is none more important 
than China to develop a strategy for advancing religious freedom. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, Mr. Grieboski. 
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Mr. Grieboski. Mr. Smith, I have to say when you bring up 
China, I remember longingly the days when you used to chair hear- 
ings under MFN to bring to the attention of not just your col- 
leagues, but the United States Government and the American peo- 
ple the systematic abuse across the board on human rights that 
exist in China. 

This touches back on one of, I think, the fundamental failures of 
the implementation of IRFA in the first place. It is fundamentally 
important that we understand how the Chinese Government sees 
religion. The Chinese Government sees itself as the final arbitrator 
of all things in the lives of its citizens. If a Chinese believer be- 
lieves in something greater then the government, they are auto- 
matically a political security threat. But we are not having that 
kind of discussion with the Chinese Government. We are not hav- 
ing discussions on how freedom of religion in fact improves the 
lives of their citizens and increases their happiness. 

But what is also failing in how we have implemented IRFA is 
that the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative has never been en- 
gaged when we talk about our trade relations with China to in- 
clude this within the discussions. That there has not been that dia- 
logue. There has not been that participation. 

Another failing has been as much on the civil society side as it 
has been on the administration side is that there has not been 
enough engagement with the business community. If American cor- 
porations begin to understand both American law and religious 
freedom issues, but also the responsibility and the access and abil- 
ity they have in China to advance human rights issues and to ad- 
vance religious liberty issues, we would begin to see at least a 
small step forward. These are the areas we need to be talking to 
the Chinese about it, and it does not need to be within the larger 
context of human rights. It needs to be in the very practical, very 
basic and substance ways of what the Chinese want and what the 
Chinese understand. 

And to build on something that Dr. Farr had said, it is important 
for those programs — Georgetown University has a relationship with 
the State Administration for Religious Affairs. Our ability, through 
the State Department’s program funding, to work with Georgetown 
and with SARA to be able to bring about understandings in com- 
munications is a very large step forward, and we really need to be 
able to push that forward. But that requires the resources for the 
International Religious Freedom office to be able to do what needs 
to be done on those most important countries. 

Mr. Grim. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When I was working on the book that I have co-written with 
Roger Finke at Penn State called “The Price of Freedom Denied: 
Religious Persecution and Conflict in the Twenty-First Century,” 
we were able to have some meetings with Chinese, both in the 
State Administration for Religious Affairs and other public security 
officials. And when we discussed that China has very high restric- 
tions on religion, they said, “Of course. That it is logical. It is a 
dangerous thing. It can cause problems and we should restrict it.” 
And so they said, “Well, we do not disagree with you, but you know 
we are interested, what is the right level of restrictions on reli- 
gion?” A very pragmatic question. 
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And so I think the Chinese, as they approach this question, do 
not have a philosophical stance that you might find in some other 
countries of the world that would bar them from loosening restric- 
tions. They should want to know if this good for us, will it be dan- 
gerous. 

And I think a second thing that the Chinese now are thinking 
about that they did not when I first went to China in 1982, many 
years ago, is what is going on in the rest of the world and how it 
might affect them. And as has been discussed by several people 
today, countries where there is a lack of religious restrictions have 
higher hostilities, more violence, and are more unstable. The Chi- 
nese are now needing to depend on the stability of other countries 
for their own resources and their own interests. 

So I think some of these pragmatic questions would be inter- 
esting for the Chinese to discuss. Academic researchers could look 
into these questions without having to take a stance and say we 
are trying to defend religious freedom, we are just trying to study 
it and see if it is in the interest of our country to have more or less 
and other countries to have more or less. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. With regards to the act itself, if I could, obviously, 
this is the time to make the improvements, this is the window of 
opportunity. 

Mr. Grieboski, you talked about double-hatted both personnel 
and penalties, and I think that your point was very well taken and 
the fact that the National Security Council does not have the kind 
of representation that it ought to have. 

And I think you raised a point that really has not been raised 
the way it should have been until you just did it, and that is that 
the CPC status is an all or nothing proposition. 

I actually, as you know, sponsored the Trafficking Victims Pro- 
tection Act. And one of the lessons we did learn was to have tiers. 
And I am wondering if your thought is that we need to have a tier 
system, which would mean more personnel, I would think, or at 
least a greater emphasis within data calls and everything else 
going out to our Embassies? 

And, Mr. Farr, if you might want to speak to that as well. Should 
we have like a Tier I, Tier II and Tier III and maybe even a Watch 
List? 

I do recall, and you might want to speak to this as well — I will 
throw out a few questions — when John Hanford was our Ambas- 
sador-at-Large, you know, he worked very hard on Vietnam and 
Saudi Arabia. He often talked about deliverables, particularly with 
regard to the textbooks and the like in Saudi Arabia. And on Viet- 
nam, much of his work coincided with the bilateral agreement and 
WTO ascension for Hanoi. And unfortunately, the day they got it 
the snap back to severe persecution of religion was not unantici- 
pated, but it was brutal, and some people were taken by surprise 
by it; some were not. 

So, you know they are not a CPC country now, but they ought 
to be. Vietnam, I am talking about. Your thought on that? 

And whether or not, when we were working with other issues 
like in this case the Bush administration wanted to get the bilat- 
eral trade agreement agreed to between ourselves and Vietnam, 
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you know, religious freedom became something of an incentive, but 
it turned, out in my opinion, to be a false one that actually brought 
a lot of the house church leaders out into the open, where now they 
have been rounded up and put into prisons and harassed. And so 
it was even worse. They thought it was a thawing, when it was just 
a ruse. So your thoughts on that. 

Mr. Grieboski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the question. 

As to the tiers, I think it is fundamentally important that the re- 
port create a tier system. Not just because of levels of persecution 
and distinctions in persecution but because, again as I said in my 
testimony, there is no incentive for non-CPC countries to improve. 
With the way in which the structure currently exists, it is only 
those countries which are the most egregious, which reach levels 
that could potentially lead to sanctions. And even within that sanc- 
tion regime there are levels of sanctions depending on the CPC vio- 
lations. 

The tier system allows us to look at every country in the world 
which comes back to, actually, the training issue which means that 
if our Foreign Service officers who are doing human rights work in 
France, in Russia, in Belgium, in Venezuela are now going to be 
responsible for having to coordinate the religious liberty activity 
and then report on it on levels, on standards that have to be met, 
that distinguish one level from another; it, one, increases the ca- 
pacity for the State Department to do religious liberty on a much 
more effective and priority basis, but it also means that the coun- 
tries that get away with discrimination but know that there will 
be no American response can no longer act that way. So when we 
see anti-religion laws in places like France, when we see an anti- 
minaret bill in Switzerland, now the French and the Swiss will 
have to say, “Will this impact our global positioning and how we 
are seen?” 

Your point on Vietnam is very well taken and very important. 
Again, religious liberty is one of the unused tools in these negotia- 
tions. We could very easily have included in the negotiations with 
Vietnam as a part of the negotiations certain levels of religious lib- 
erty that must be met in order for the trade agreement to be in 
place. I am a firm believer that there is nothing wrong with our 
tying our aid policy to human rights standards. And I think the 
only way that we will see real and significant improvement in 
human rights in general and religious liberty in particular is if we 
have standards of religious liberty and human rights tied to our 
foreign aid. But that does not mean that we cannot have those con- 
versations with those countries with whom we are establishing free 
trade agreements. 

And as we learned from the transition from MFN to PNTR that 
movement significantly harmed the capacity of this body, but also 
the U.S. Government to be able to advance these fundamental 
issues. 

Mr. Farr. I would support the idea of tiers, Mr. Chairman, sub- 
stantially for the reasons that Joe Grieboski has enumerated. And 
I would also associate myself with his view that we need to bring 
in all the elements of the United States Government, particularly 
those dealing with economics and trade. Indeed, I have long argued 
that we need a subspecialty within the Foreign Service that would 
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include economics officers who would have a subspecialty in reli- 
gious freedom. Such specialty is not offered for anybody, it is of- 
fered in other areas such as arms control and so forth, but not on 
religion and religious freedom. 

I think, however, that there is a fundamental problem with what 
I think of as a CPC-dominated quiver in our tool kit which some- 
body mentioned today. I think the State Department is developing 
a tool kit. 

If the only tool you have is CPCs, which is essentially negative, 
it seems to me what we have proven beyond a shadow of a doubt 
in the last 12 years is you are not going to change much struc- 
turally. I would quickly add that it is important that we have used 
the act to free some people, and I do not want to trivialize this. It 
is very important that some people have been freed. Often, how- 
ever, that is through the intervention of people like yourself and 
others in individual cases. 

As a broad matter, we just have not had much impact with this 
CPC dominated approach. I fully support the CPCs. I like the idea 
of tiers. This is why I emphasize the programs. I think it was Joe 
that said, “carrots and sticks.” You know, that is not quite the way 
I would put it, but it makes the point. We do not give other coun- 
tries like Vietnam reasons why it is in their interests to change 
what they are doing. That is why they went back to what they 
were doing before after they promised us they would stop requiring 
forced renunciations and they would rebuild all the churches, et 
cetera, et cetera. As soon as they got free of the incentive of the 
moment, they just went back to the way they always do things. We 
need to provide them reasons for changing, and that is what has 
been missing in our policy in Vietnam, and frankly most other 
countries. 

Mr. Smith. Let me just say, Mr. Grim, according to the UNHCR 
there are some 43 million people of interest including 27 million 
IDPs and 15.6 million refugees. In your analysis, how many of 
those, if it has been modified, would you attribute to religious per- 
secution? Is there a breakout? 

Mr. Grim. That is an excellent question and one that we are 
studying this summer. It is very difficult to study that question 
and in short, no, there is not a good estimate of how many of those 
have been displaced internally or across borders due to religion-re- 
lated reasons. But it is vei^ difficult to get at because the data ex- 
ists on how many people in a country have been displaced or are 
there from someplace else, but then the explanation of their stories 
is almost never documented by the U.N. So, we are looking into 
that, but I am not hopeful that we will be able to get it in short 
order. 

Mr. Smith. Is that something, Mr. Farr, that the office working 
with our refugee folks ought to be looking at, the further break- 
down — the profile of the refugees and the IDPs? 

Mr. Farr. There was language in the original IRFA for the Com- 
mission to look a little bit into this problem, which they did. They 
did a study, which was a very good study. 

I think that the Office of Religious Freedom ought to be certainly 
very, very aware of the work that Brian Grim is doing and is about 
to produce this summer and on an ongoing basis. But I would also 
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add, Mr. Chairman, that a dearth of information is not the main 
problem that we have. We know this is a major, major problem. We 
know where the problem exists, we just have not learned the les- 
sons about how to address it and get it in front of the problem 
rather then just reacting to it. 

Mr. Smith. Dr. Grim, you pointed out in your statement that the 
data does not measure the severity of the harassment or persecu- 
tion; is there a way to better delineate that? For example, you 
know the Falun Gong in China, the number of tortured well exceed 
several thousands — tortured to death. And obviously the Buddhists 
and the Uyghurs and the Christians suffer similar fates. Is there 
a way to get to severity? 

Mr. Grim. Yes. Our measures do count severity of persecution 
within a country, but we just do not itemize it by which religious 
groups face the most problems. And it is a little tricky to get that 
exactly, but I think our data at least reflects what is going on in 
a country and then the extent to which each religious group faces 
restrictions globally. 

Mr. Smith. Let me ask all of you. One of the other hats I wear 
is working on the Helsinki Commission, and ODIHR, which is the 
human rights apparatus for the OSCE, has three special represent- 
atives; one on combating prejudice against Muslims, Christians and 
anti-Semitism. If you have any thoughts as to how the office inter- 
faces with them, Mr. Farr, that would be helpful. 

But, you know we got the African Union, the Organization of 
America States and then the U.N. itself, all three of which have 
not done, in my opinion, what could be done on religious freedom. 
I mean, our biggest fear in the last several months has been a reso- 
lution that might have passed at the U.N. that would have, as I 
said earlier, been catastrophic to individual religious freedom; 
thankfully, lead by Pakistan, it was a resolution tabled at the 
Human Rights Council that did not go that route. 

And I have spoken to a number of Muslim leaders including the 
head of the OIC, their Ambassador to the U.N., and they seem 
pleased with that outcome. So, you know, maybe we are making 
some traction with our friends in the Muslim community. But how 
can those regional bodies work more closely with the IRFA Office? 
Have we empowered it enough through legislation, and that would 
include the OSCE, which I think is trying at least to address reli- 
gious persecution? 

Mr. Earr. I am not intimately familiar with the relationship of 
the Office to the ODIHR contemporarily speaking, Mr. Chairman. 
But I do know that the Office of International Religious Ereedom 
is staffed, as you know, by some very committed, very intelligent, 
excellent Eoreign Service officers and civil servants. And I would 
be very surprised if they did not have this problem on their screen. 

Eor what it is worth, I think it is a mistake to balkanize religious 
freedom. I think it is a mistake to have an office for the Jews and 
the Muslims and the thises and the thats. It is a human problem. 
It is a problem for all societies, which is why I believe the religious 
freedom ambassador ought to be over all of this for the United 
States. 

I fear that in Europe some of this is just the way they do things. 
They carve these things up. I think we should avoid this. 
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But to answer your question, I have confidence in the office. My 
successors there, I know these people, they are doing a great job. 
And I bet you if you ask them that question, they will give you a 
good answer. 

Mr. Grieboski. Mr. Chairman, your question about the special 
representatives, it is fundamentally important and I support Tom’s 
position on this. And what I wanted to mention about this is my 
concern that when we have the division among the three different 
special representatives, the first two special representatives you 
mentioned of the Muslims and the Jews is very clear. But then the 
third, which talks about Christianaphobia is a title too long for 
even the special representative to remember. Because the duties 
and responsibilities for that person are not just Christianaphobia, 
they are Christianaphobia plus. And so within the OSCE structure, 
anyone within the ODIHR system, there is not the appropriate 
structuralization of the issue of religious liberty but instead are 
issue areas that are not well coordinated above those special rep- 
resentatives. 

At the same time, there has also been a movement within the 
OSCE system which you yourself have spoken on, Mr. Chairman, 
away from protecting rights and talking more about tolerance. And 
so it is a much looser support for fundamental rights then origi- 
nally it was within the structure. 

As for the question of the multilateralism, I mentioned in my 
written testimony that we have done a very good job, I think, in 
the State Department with what limited capacity they had to do 
it to advance religious liberty on a bilateral basis. But we have not 
seen that same overactive and impressive engagement in a multi- 
lateral form. I understand that Ambassador-at-Large Johnson Cook 
was just at the United Nations last week, but 1 week a year is not 
enough to actually have that engagement, which comes back to my 
encouragement that the IRE office be granted the resources within 
a line item, but also the access within an S/ system to be able to 
engage with these multi-lateral fora. 

Mr. Smith. Einal question, and I will submit more for the record 
because I have about another 20 . But I would ask you, Mr. Earr, 
how seriously does the State Department religious freedom office 
regard the hearings — the recommendations especially — for granting 
a country CPC that come from the Commission? Is it seen as a 
rival? Is it seen as a very useful mirror as to what is happening 
and, you know, hey, we missed that? 

I mean, one of the things that I have learned in this job, and I 
learn it more everyday, is that I take seriously criticism because 
I often learn that there is a germ of truth, maybe a whole lot of 
truth to it, and you are missing something. And the whole idea of 
establishing the Commission in the first place was to be a parallel 
effort buoyed by what we do in Congress. And I probably have held 
more than 300 human rights hearings as chairman of Helsinki and 
the subcommittee that I chair — and I am not kidding, well over 
300 — ^but that is still not enough. And the Commission travels, it 
focuses, but does the State Department take it seriously or do they 
see it as a nuisance? 

Mr. Earr. It is a great question, Mr. Chairman. 
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My view is that the Office of International Religious Freedom 
does take it seriously, but the State Department is a very different 
thing from the Office of International Religious Freedom. 

This is a tiny office in a huge bureaucracy. I think the attitude 
of the Office of International Religious Freedom, at least when I 
was there and what I know of them now, is that there are many 
possibilities to work in coordination with the Commission. For ex- 
ample good cop/bad cop; to be able to go to countries and say, 
“Look, the Commission is making all of this trouble, you know, on 
the Hill and let us work together to avoid this.” I mean, that is just 
one small example of how these two can work in tandem. 

But I do think that more broadly the State Department views the 
Commission as an irritant. That it does not pay more than just lip 
service to many of its recommendations over the years, many of 
which have been extraordinarily good. 

I support the reauthorization of the Commission. I think it is 
very important. I believe it is very important for the Commission 
to aim more of its fire on the State Department. 

Joe and I may disagree a bit on this. But I think that the State 
Department needs scrutiny. More people need to reveal what it is 
not doing. And the reality is, Mr. Chairman, and this is not a criti- 
cism of the Commission, but it does not matter who is on the Com- 
mission, how much money they get, what their mandate is in the 
IRFA, if the State Department does not do its job, this policy is 
going to fail. And so this is why I say that the provisions of H.R. 
1856 that focus on the State Department are vital and I urge you 
and Mr. Wolf and others to hold the line. Because I think there is 
going to be some attempt to roll some of these things back. 

Mr. Grieboski. Mr. Chairman, I think my opinion on the Com- 
mission is quite well known. But I actually will back one part of 
what Tom just said. I will stand on the rooftops and support the 
reauthorization of the Commission from now until the end of time 
if the Commission takes on a different responsibility then being a 
watchdog. I think the watchdog role is a part of the Commission’s 
responsibility, but not its only responsibility. 

The Commission is the only agency, the only quasi-governmental 
agency with the capacity and the authority to be the mediator and 
integrator of religious liberty into all other government agencies. 

We talked about training and education of ambassadors and For- 
eign Service officers earlier. I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of also training our CIA station chiefs and our intelligence officers. 
That our intelligence agencies need to be studying this issue and 
dealing with this issue. The State Department cannot do that. The 
CIA will not do not of its own free will. The Commission is the one 
body that has the capacity and the ability and the authority to do 
that. 

And if you will indulge me with a comparison, part of my concern 
about the oversight role and the watchdog role of USCIRF is that 
I am not familiar with an oversight agency that matches person- 
for-person on personnel or on resources. In that sense, if I could 
make the comparison, that would be like a principal hiring three 
teachers to educate 1,000 students on every subject in the school 
and then hiring three consultants on the side, but paying those 
teachers by the way minimum wage and not giving them any re- 
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sources to have teaching material. But at the same time, hiring 
three outside consultants, paying them $0.25 million a year, giving 
them unlimited resources to write reports about the teachers and 
why they are not teaching enough or why their capacity is not 
there. 

I think the Commission can do a tremendous job in making sure 
that the State Department has the capacity to do what it does as 
long as the two are engaged, as long as the two are cooperating 
and as long as there is not that competition, which Tom so appro- 
priately discussed. But I think the Commission with both its re- 
sources and the tremendous capacity of its Commissioners, that 
they can do more than simply tell the State Department what it 
is not doing right. 

Mr. Smith. One final question; let me ask all of you for any rec- 
ommendations you may have as we go to markup, in terms of text. 
You have already made a number of outstanding recommendations, 
which I hope we can incorporate into the bill. 

But let me just ask you with regards to inter-religious dialogue 
among religions themselves. I have gotten to know a man named 
Mustafa Ceric, the Grand Mufti of Bosnia very, very well. I was 
there when they re-interred 800 people who were slaughtered dur- 
ing the genocide in Srebrenica. I spent a lot of time with him. I 
hosted him here. I have been back to Sarajevo to meet with him. 
Here is a man who really, genuinely, in his heart of hearts, be- 
lieves in peace, in respecting all religions, and I do believe that is 
the model that we need to lift up and say among all religions that 
is what we all need to be following. He has been a part of the Vati- 
can dialogue among religious leaders globally. And it just seems to 
me there is not enough of that. There needs to be a whole lot more 
among the Orthodox Church and all the other churches. 

Recently I met with an imam and a bishop who were literally 
traveling throughout Nigeria talking about reconciliation and toler- 
ance for one another. And, of course. Minister Bhatti ate, slept and 
breathed that. Sadly, it lead to his assassination. 

I should have asked Mr. Leo this, but Mr. Farr, you might want 
to speak to this or anyone else. Is the Office and is the Commis- 
sion, in your view, reaching out to religious bodies robustly enough, 
like the Vatican? I mean, we have a man. His Beatitude Jonah, 
who heads up the Orthodox Church here in the United States, and 
who profoundly believes in religious dialogue and wants to work 
across lines for human rights and respect for those rights. Do we 
do it enough? 

Mr. Farr. I believe both the Commission and the Office of Inter- 
national Religious Freedom are doing a good deal of this, Mr. 
Chairman. Whether or not they are doing enough, I think the an- 
swer is probably no. But I would emphasize that dialogue for the 
sake of dialogue is not a policy. What is needed is the targeting of 
religious leaders and religious actors who are influential. Shahbaz 
Bhatti was killed by people who have a particular interpretation of 
Islam and the place of blasphemy in Islam. We should think about 
ways to change the dialogue within Pakistan on the issue of blas- 
phemy. 

So, it is not just talking. I mean, I am in an atmosphere of where 
there are any lists religious dialogues that go on and on a glacial 
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pace toward oblivion. They need to have a purpose. And this is why 
I come back again and again to the programs. I fear talk is cheap, 
and we have had an awful lot of talk. 

So the answer to your question is yes, it is valuable, it needs to 
be targeted. And I think the office will do a good job of this is given 
the resources, the mandate and the authority to do it. 

Mr. Grim. As a side comment I can make on social hostilities in- 
volving in religion that the research that I have done both outside 
of Pew and at Pew sees a close connection between the level of so- 
cial hostilities in a country and the government restrictions on reli- 
gion. 

One observation I have of the State Department International 
Religious Freedom reports is that over the past several years the 
sections on social intolerance or societal intolerance toward others 
have become shorter. They have been doing a bit less reporting. I 
do not think necessarily because there is less to report, but for 
some reasons, maybe editorial reasons those sections are becoming 
shorter. So I think that is an important topic to be covering. It is 
not exactly on interfaith dialogue, but some of these sections have 
been reporting on interfaith dialogue sort of on the positive side 
but not covering all that is going on in the country with as much 
depth as they did maybe 5 years ago. So, I just offer that as an 
observation. 

Mr. Smith. You know, I do have one final question, if I could. 
And that is on the Human Rights Council. The Human Rights 
Commission was flawed, very very misguided for years. I would go 
to it in Geneva, not every year but almost every year, and found 
that their only agenda was to bash Israel. Even getting a Cuba res- 
olution and a resolution on Sudan was very, very difficult. 

Now the Human Right Council was supposed to replace that. So 
far we have seen it is “deja vu all over again,” to quote Yogi Berra. 
It is the same old, same old. 

We now have a seat on there. Are we using it wisely to promote 
religious freedom at the Human Rights Council? 

Mr. Farr. The Human Rights Council is a farce, but I am going 
to revert to my diplomatic demeanor, for a moment, and say that 
we have to be a player. We have to be there, even in a farce, be- 
cause this is the way the international community wants to play 
the game and we have to be part of this. I have not paid as much 
attention to this perhaps as I should, but when I do I do see that 
we are sending some good people. 

I know NGOs attend these things and work very hard to get 
their voices heard, Mr. Chairman. So I would say that it is impor- 
tant for us to keep working this issue. It has been out there for a 
long time. You remember in the 1990s we lost every year on China, 
again and again. I used to be involved in meetings about how we 
are going change this. Well, we came up with a bright idea and the 
Chinese beat us every time. It was an attempt to condemn the Chi- 
nese for human rights abuses and religious persecution and they 
went out and bought the votes and did everything they needed to 
defeat us. And they won every time. And so, this is a longstanding 
problem. 

If I could just say one other thing in response to Joe Grieboski’s 
point about the Commission. As I said, I agree with him about the 
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need to integrate this into other aspects of the government, par- 
ticularly into trade and economic issues. I am not sure the Com- 
mission is the body to do that. Joe believe it has the authority to 
do it. I believe that it is that National Security official, I forget the 
title of it. I believe I am correct that in this bill, I may be wrong, 
that this is made mandatory. Frankly, I have forgotten. Forgive 
me. But if it is not mandatory that there ought to b^e an NSC offi- 
cial involved in religious freedom, an advisor to the President, it 
should be mandatory. And this is what this person ought to be 
doing; looking at this issue of how to involve all of the activities 
of the United States, all the executive agencies and coordinating 
them. This is where this ought to be done, in my view, rather than 
the Commission. 

Mr. Smith. Any final words from any of our witnesses before we 
conclude? 

Again, I want to thank you so much for your passion and com- 
mitment to religious freedom, for your testimony today, your time, 
and above all for your recommendations, which will help us, hope- 
fully, craft a good reauthorization bill. So thank you so much. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:08 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Howard L Berman Statement 

House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health and Human Rights Hearing 
"Prioritizing International Religious Freedom in U.S. Foreign Policy" 

Junes, 2011 


I would like to thank Chairman Smith and Ranking Member Payne for allowing me this 
opportunity to raise a few brief issues before the subcommittee today. 

Just three days ago the Lautenberg Amendment --which for nearly 20 years has been a 
critical tool for allowing religious minorities facing persecution to seek refuge in the 
United States — was allowed to expire by this Congress. 

The Lautenberg Amendment’s "fast track" processing has served as a lifeline for 
religious minorities from the Former Soviet Union, Southeast Asia, and Iran. 

I'm particularly concerned that the expiration of the Lautenberg Amendment will create 
great uncertainty for Jews, Baha'is and Christians hoping to escape religious oppression 
and persecution in Iran. 

At a time when the Ahmadinejad regime continues its campaigns of Holocaust denial 
and virulent antl-ZlonIsm that demonize Jews and jails Baha'i leaders who are put on 
trial for their beliefs, the Lautenberg Amendment preserves a pathway to asylum that is 
a beacon of hope. 

I think we all agree that as the leading voice in efforts to protect religious freedom 
around the world, we have a unique moral obligation to help such historically 
persecuted groups. 

I ask then should we lead by example? 

I am particularly interested to hear the witnesses' thoughts today on the efficacy of this 
provision and what steps Congress should take in light of its expiration. 

I hope my colleagues here today agree that with lives hanging in the balance, now is not 
the time for Congress to turn its back on these refugees. 

I appreciate the Chairman and Ranking Member for allowing me the opportunity to 
express my support to extend the Lautenberg Amendment. 
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The Honorable Ileana Ros-Lehtinen 
Chairman 

House Foreign Affairs Committee 
2170 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Christopher H. Smith 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 
and Human Rights 

2170 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 


June 3, 201 1 

The Honorable Howard L. Berman 
Ranking Member 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
B-360 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Donald M. Payne 
Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 
and Human Rights 

B-360 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 


Dear Representatives, 

We write as an informal group of organizations and individuals who are scholars, religious 
leaders, human rights advocates and practitioners in strong support of HR. 1 856, a bill to amend 
the International Religious Freedom Act of 1 998 (IRFA) to strengthen the promotion of religious 
freedom in United States foreign policy and to reauthorize the United States Commission on 
International Religious Freedom (USCIRF). 

We respectfully urge you to act quickly to mark-up and pass this important bill, for USCIRF is 
set to expire on September 30, 201 1, and its reauthorization provides Congress with the 
opportunity to take a hard look at IRFA and IRF policy, and to strengthen both. 

The passage of IRFA was a seminal moment for the United States. There was considerable hope 
that religious freedom would gradually take its place as a functional, vital aspect of US. foreign 
policy and diplomacy. 

Unfortunately, in the 12 years since its passage, the mechanisms created by IRFA have been 
allowed to wither and atrophy, and IRF policy has not been integrated into U S. foreign policy 
and national security. As a result, it has become clear that our IRF policy has not had a 
significant impact on other governments and on levels of religious freedom, repression and 
persecution. In fact, a Pew Forum report recently concluded that 70 percent of the world's 
population lives in countries with high or very high restrictions on religion - an inherently 
destabilizing fact since 84 percent of the world’s population reportedly belongs to some form of 
organized religion. 

There are two compelling reasons for passing H.R. 1856 into law. First, religious freedom is 
perhaps the most personal and fundamental of all human rights, as it goes to the very core and 
dignity of a human being. Second, the advance of international religious freedom is a national 
security imperative for the American people. Religious freedom strengthens culture and 
provides the foundation for a stable democracy and its components, including civil society. 
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economic growth, and social harmony. Its absence is associated with religious conflict, 
instability, extremism and terrorism. History and modem scholarship make it clear that religious 
freedom is an effective counterweight that undermines religious extremism. 

The turmoil In the Middle East and Pakistan - including the alarming spike in incidents of 
violence and persecution of Christians, Muslim communities, and other religious minorities - are 
the latest examples. Stable democracy in these areas is unlikely to succeed without religious 
freedom. 

Simply put, the passage of H.R. 1856 can elevate religious freedom in U S. foreign policy. The 
bill reauthorizes USCIRF for seven years and includes a number of strategic improvements to the 
IRP office at the State Department. Most important, the bill not only strengthens the “Countries 
of Particular Concern” (CPC) designation process, but it also enables the IRF office to more 
effectively promote religious freedom through advocacy, reporting and programming. And it 
requires religious freedom training for every Foreign Service Officer. 

With a stronger IRF policy, the United States will have a much greater effect on levels of 
religious repression, persecution, violence and terrorism around the world. 

For these reasons, we urge you to support and pass H R. 1856 as soon as possible. 

Respectfully, 
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AMERICAN ISLAMIC FORUM FOR DEMOCRACY 

CHURCH OF SCIENTOLOGY 

FREEDOM HOUSE 

HUMAN FRIENDS ORGANIZATION INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR GILGIT BALTISTAN STUDIES (IGBS) 

INSTITUTE FOR GLOBAL ENGAGEMENT (IGE) 

ISLAMIC SOCIETY OF NORTH AMERICA (ISNA) 

INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 
JUBILEE CAMPAIGN USA 
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UYGHUR AMERICAN ASSOCIATION (UAA) 

WORLD UYGHUR CONGRESS (WUC) 
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Gerard V. Bradley 
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Thomas F, Farr 

Visiting Associate Professor, Walsh School of Foreign Service 
Senior Fellow, Berkley Center for Religion, Peace and World Affairs 
Former Director, Office of hitemational Religious Freedom, State Department 

Dr. Os Guinness 
Author 

Paul Marshall 
Senior Fellow 
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Greg Mitchell 

President 
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CC: 

The Honorable John Boehner, Speaker of the House 
The Honorable Eric Cantor, Majority Leader 
The Honorable Nancy Pelosi, Minority Leader 
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THE HONORABLE RUSS CARNAHAN (MO-03) 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA, GLOBAL HEALTH, AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Hearing on 

Prioritizing International Religious Freedom in U.S. Foreign Policy 
Friday, June 3, 2011, 9:30 A.M. 

334 Cannon House OfTice Building 

Chairman Leo, you note in your testimony that USCIRF played a key role in the 
Administration’s multilateral efforts to counter the "Defamation of Religions" resolution at the 
UN Human Rights Council and General Assembly. Thanks in part to U.S. engagement, the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) presented a new resolution in Geneva this past 
March that focused on promoting tolerance and respect for religious diversity, replacing the 
contentious defamation model. I commend USCTRF and the Administration for this 
accomplishment. Could you please elaborate on the importance of the U.S. engaging the 
international community, particularly the United Nations system, on matters of international 
religious freedom? 

Response from Chairman Leo : 

USCIRF supports vigorous U.S. multilateral engagement to promote the fundamental freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion or belief, particularly at the United Nations (UN) and the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), The International Religious 
Freedom Act of 1998 (IRFA) specifically cites U.S. participation in multilateral organizations as 
an avenue for advancing religious freedom. 

At the UN, religious freedom issues are addressed primarily at the Human Rights Council, 
Including through its new Universal Periodic Review (UPR) process, as well as through 
monitoring by its Special Rapporteur (independent expert) on Freedom of Religion or Belief 
USCIRF urges the United States to continue to use the LTR process to raise religious freedom 
concerns, particularly when “countries of particular concern” are reviewed. USCTRF also 
recommends that the United States seek additional UN scrutiny of countries violating religious 
freedom and related human rights, such as through Human Rights Council and General 
Assembly resolutions, monitoring by relevant thematic experts including the Special Rapporteur 
on Freedom of Religion or Belief, and the appointment or continuation of country-specific 
Special Rapporteurs. In this regard, USCIRF commends the United States for its leadership in 
bringing about the creation, in March 201 1, of a new UN Special Rapporteur on the human rights 
situation in Iran. 

In recent years, USCIRF has been seriously concerned about initiatives by some LN member 
states to create an international legal norm, or redefine existing norms, to protect religions, rather 
than individuals, from alleged “defamation.” Vigorous efforts by USCIRF and others, including 
the State Department, members of Congress, and NGOs, helped bring about a notable decrease 
in support for this problematic idea over the past three years. In 2009 and 2010, USCIRF 
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worked closely with members of Congress, particularly Representatives Eliot Engel (D-N Y), 
Christopher Smith (R-NJ), Shelley Berkley (D-NV), and Frank Wolf (R-VA), to write letters and 
host lunches with selected UN ambassadors in New York to urge member states to vote against 
defamation of religions resolutions. USCIRF welcomes the UN Eluman Rights Council’s move 
away from the flawed defamation of religions approach at its March 201 1 session, but urges the 
United States and other LTN members who support universal human rights to remain vigilant 
against further efforts by its proponents to insinuate the defamation of religious concept into 
international human rights law, including attempts to expand the meaning of existing incitement 
provisions. 

The OSCE continues to be an important forum in which the 56 participating states are held 
accountable for the extensive human rights and religious freedom commitments elaborated in 
various OSCE documents, including commitments to counter intolerance, discrimination, and 
hate crimes. USCIRF urges the United States to lead an effort to revitalize the OSCE's human 
rights and tolerance activities, which some governments, particularly Russia, have sought to 
curtail or derail in recent years. 
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THE HONORABLE RUSS CARNAHAN (MO-03) 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA, GLOBAL H EALTH, AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Hearing on 

Prioritizing International Religious Freedom in U.S. Foreign Policy 
Friday, June 3, 2011, 9:30 A.M. 

334 Cannon House OfTice Building 

Mr. Grim notes in his testimony that all seven of the North African countries have high or 
very high restrictions on religious freedom. In the President’s recent speech on U.S. 
policy towards the Middle East and North Africa, he asserted the importance of 
promoting religious freedom, especially in a region that was the birthplace of three world 
religions and where intolerance can so often lead to suffering and conflict. 

o In the wake of unrest throughout the Middle East and North Africa, what is your 
view of the most appropriate and effective methods for the U.S. to be taking to 
address religious freedom along with other concepts of human rights in that 
region? Should we be shifting our strategy? 
o In the President’s first Middle East speech in Cairo, he also elevated the role that 
interfaith dialogues should play. What are the benefits of interfaith action and to 
what extent has it been utilized’ 

Mr, Carnahan, thank you for the opportunity to comment for the record on your questions from 
the hearing of June 3, 201 1. At the start, I should mention that the Pew Research Center’s Forum 
on Religion & Public Life is an information initiative and does not take positions or make 
recommendations on policy matters. I can, however, point to some findings from our latest study. 
Rising Restrictions on Religion: One Third oj the World Fxperiences and Increa.se, released on 
Aug. 9, 201 1, that can provide global and regional context regarding your questions. 

Rising Restrictions on Religion in the Middle East-North Africa: Government restrictions on 
religion were high in the Middle East and North Africa prior to the recent unrest that continues 
in the region. This region also had the largest proportion of countries in which government 
restrictions on religion increased from mid-2006 to mid-2009, with nearly a third of the region’s 
countries (30%) imposing greater restrictions. 

Specifically, six of the 14 countries in the world where government restrictions on religion rose 
substantially between mid-2006 and mid-2009 were in the Middle East-North Africa region: 
Algeria, Egypt, Libya, Qatar, Syria and Yemen. Egypt, in particular, ranked very high (in the top 
5% of all countries, as of mid-2009) on both government restrictions and social hostilities 
involving religion. Egypt was one of just two countries in the world - Indonesia was the other - 
that had very high scores on both measures as of mid-2009. 


The level of government restrictions in Egypt, for instance, was increasing well before the recent 
uprising that led to the resignation of Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak in February 2011. 
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During the period ending in mid-2009, the government maintained a longstanding ban on the 
Muslim Brotherhood, an influential Islamic organization. Although some of the group’s 
activities tacitly were tolerated by the government, members of the Brotherhood reportedly were 
subject to arbitrary detention and other pressure. The Egyptian government also continued to 
discriminate against Christians in public-sector hiring, including staff appointments at public 
universities, and continued to bar Christians from studying at Al-Azhar University, a publicly 
funded institution widely known as a seat of Islamic learning. 

Many of the restrictions in Egypt were directed at Coptic Christians, who fomi one of the largest 
Christian populations in the Middle East and North Africa. At the local level, government 
officials often tried to prevent Coptic Christians from improving existing churches or 
constructing new ones. Off cials in the Arbaeen District of the Assiut govemorate in Upper 
Egypt, for example, have long refused to grant a building permit for a new Coptic church even 
though Egypt’s president and the Ministry of the Interior approved the project many years ago. 

While the study finds that the brunt of the restrictions often falls on religious minorities, 
followers of Islam were harassed in an even higher percentage of countries in the Middle East- 
North Africa region than were Jews or Christians, although this is a predominantly Muslim 
region. Indeed, there were reports of government and/or social harassment of religious groups 
and individuals in all 20 countries in the region. 

Restrictions on religious beliefs and practices occur in a variety of circumstances, but the study 
also found that they are particularly common in countries that prohibit blasphemy, apostasy or 
defamation of religion. While such laws are sometimes promoted as a way to protect religion and 
reduce social hostilities involving religion, in practice they often serve to punish religious 
minorities whose beliefs are deemed unorthodox or heretical, and who therefore are seen as 
threatening religious harmony in the country. Eight-in-ten countries in the Middle East-North 
Africa region have laws against blasphemy, apostasy or defamation of religion, the highest share 
of any region. These penalties are enforced in 60% of the countries in the region. 

Interfaith Tensions; In the period ending in mid-2009, some degree of public tension between 
religious groups was reported in the vast majority of countries (87%). In 133 countries (67%), 
these tensions led to hostilities involving physical violence, and in 50 countries (25%) they 
resulted in numerous cases of violence. Indeed, in 27 countries (14%), there were acts of 
sectarian or communal violence between religious groups. In Nigeria, for example, hostilities 
between Christians and Muslims were on the rise well before the April 201 1 presidential election 
that saw Goodluck Jonathan, a Christian from the South, defeat Muhammadu Buhari, a Muslim 
from the North. In November 2008, for instance, at least 300 people were killed and hundreds of 
others were injured during three days of religious rioting in the city of Jos. A number of churches 
and mosques were destroyed and at least 10,000 people were temporarily displaced from their 
homes as a result of the violence. On Feb. 20, 2009, violence erupted in the town of Bauchi after 
Muslim worshippers parked their cars outside a nearby Christian church. Nearly a dozen people 
died and at least 100 were injured. The rioters also burned about 200 properties, including six 
churches and three mosques. 
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Globally, the report also found an uptick in the number of countries that experienced mob 
violence related to religion. Religion-related mob violence occurred in 52 countries in the two- 
year period ending in mid-2009, compared with 38 countries in the two-year period ending in 
mid-2008. In sub-Saharan Africa, accusations of witchcraft triggered several incidents of mob 
violence. The belief that some people are able to call on demons or other supernatural forces to 
harm others is common in parts of the region. In the Democratic Republic of the Congo, for 
example, a fight broke out at a soccer match in the city of Butembo in September 2008 over 
allegations that some players were using witchcraft to fix the game. The violence spread to the 
stands, and 1 1 people died as the spectators stampeded. In the Central African Republic, where 
witchcraft is a criminal offense, members of a rebel group known as the Popular Army for the 
Restoration of the Republic reportedly were involved in a number of attacks on people suspected 
of practicing witchcraft. For example, the group allegedly tortured a man near Kaga Bondoro in 
June 2009 after the man was accused of bewitching his nephew. The group also was implicated 
in an incident that occurred in the same month in the village of Ngoumourou, where a woman 
was tied to a tree and then beaten for allegedly practicing witchcraft. 

Given these trends, it’s unarguable that changes in religious restrictions are PART of the larger 
social and political forces shaping the world today in countries as diverse as Egypt and Nigeria. 

For more information and detailed comparative statistics with other regions, please refer to the 
full report at http://pewforum.org/Government/Rising-Restrictions-on-Religion.aspx. 

Respectfully submitted for the record, 

Brian J. Grim, Ph.D. 

Senior Researcher and Director of Cross-National Data 
Pew Research Center's Forum on Religion & Public Life 
1615 L Street, NW, Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20036 
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